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WHAT PRICE PEACE? 
FRANKLY we don't know. 


answers” being given but we aren’t convinced. 
answers seem too “pat.” 


We do know all “the 
The 
Sut of one thing we are sure: 
the price of a peace program for the local Christian 
Association and for the N. I. C. C. involves a vast deal 
more disciplined thinking and action than has been vis- 
ible in recent years. 

The creation by the N. I. C. C. of a national Peace 
Commission located at the University of Wisconsin is a 
firm step in the right direction. Any local cabinet 
undecided on how to tackle the peace question will do 
well to write the Commission. A truly comprehensive 
peace program would of course be utterly unsatisfactory 
to the various peace groups who want the Student 
Movement to “line up” for their particular program. 
It would be equally unsatisfactory to those who feel the 
Student Movement should play safe and be purely edu- 
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cational. In our judgment a campus peace program 


should have at least these elements: 

1. A year-round emphasis on campus-wide education, 
recognizing that the great majority of students need 
elementary information about the international situa- 
tion and about the various peace positions. This edu- 
cation needs to be factual, fair, open-minded, non- 
partisan. 

2. Christian students need to be encouraged to study 
the implications of their Christian faith for their peace 
attitudes. And when they have decided what for them 
is a Christian peace position, the Christian Association 
needs to stand by them, even though in some Associa- 
tions or Christian groups there will be equally con- 
scientious groups who will reach differing convictions 
as to what Christian peace action is. 

3. The Christian Association must then do all in its 
power to promote a sharing of conviction and search 
on behalf of such pioneering minority groups to the 
end that the whole peace education program will be 
strengthened, enriched and led forward. 

4. As a part of the education process, the Christian 
Association needs to move ahead in practical world 
service—for students in China, for those in Spain, for 
those expelled from their homelands. Therefore we 
applaud heartily the proposal of the N. I. C. C. Peace 
Commission that Armistice Day luncheon be made a 
time of special “Student Fast” across the whole coun- 
try, the money saved to be contributed to these service 
objects. 





5. In addition to its own peace program the Christian 
Association should seek every opportunity to cooperate 
with other organizations on those specific projects 
where there can be real unanimity of conviction on aim 
and method. <A united peace meeting can be a real 
success. A united peace program for the year is bound 
to fail, because it ignores the fact that each constituent 
group has its own fundamental philosophy or religious 
basis and therefore cannot pool any complete aspect of 
its program, such as international, interracial or eco- 
nomic education, nor should it be expected to do so. 

We are for a stronger N. I. C. C. peace policy— 
cooperative at every point but definite and concrete 
enough to help Christian students discover and give 
full expression to the central principles of Christian 
faith and action in the face of the demoniac forces 
rampant in the world today. 
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UNIVERSITY MISSIONS .. - 

BY ANY cub-reporter’s yard-stick this is news! 
Twenty-two universities this year are to have University 
Christian Missions. Which means that the Christian 
agencies on and around that many campuses are uniting 
in a week given to intensive religious emphasis. In 
every case the university authorities are cooperating in 
inviting the Mission and arranging for it. Nationally 
the Federal Council of Churches, the Council of Church 
Boards of Education, the Student Volunteer Movement, 
and the National Intercollegiate Christian Council have 
joined in a sponsoring Committee. Stanley Jones has 
been imported from India, T. Z. Koo from China, and 
scores of American leaders enlisted to speak in uni- 
versity convocations and lesser meetings. From every 
dimensional angle, it is a great undertaking. 

And it comes at a time when many students, “fed up,” 
disillusioned about progress (that well oiled escalator 
of other years!), are looking for something in life with 
more temper in it, more thrust, more tough resiliency, 
a keener cutting edge. They have intelligent questions 
to ask concerning religion. They want to know its 
relationship to the life of the campus and they want to 
know its message for a maladjusted social order. 

Therefore the present is a logical and fortunate time 
to bring into the center of campus life a straight, plainly 
spoken exposition of the claims of Jesus Christ. No 
subtlety of oratory nor of intellectual defensiveness is 
necessary in talking with students today about religion. 
In fact the gun-shyness today is of the man with sub- 
tleties, not of the man with religion. If he has dis- 
covered something real, students want it or at least 
respect it. 

We are glad to see that the Mission is on this forth- 
right basis. It is directly and openly evangelistic; viz, 
it believes so strongly in the Christian gospel for our 
day that it wants to share it as clearly and persuasively 
as it can, so students may have a chance to make up 
their own minds about it. There will be no old revival- 
istic tricks. But make no mistake, this mission has a 
perfectly clear objective, and that objective is Christian 
evangelism. We think we know students well enough 
to be sure that this statement, which a few years ago 
would have been impolitic, will only whet their interest 
in meeting these men and women who come to the cam- 
pus with something to say!! 

We cannot match the enthusiastic prophecies of some 
of our contemporary journals, who compare this Mission 
to the early collegiate revivals of the Wesleys at Ox- 
ford or Jan Hus at Prague, or Henry Drummond, or 
Dwight L. Moody. But we may need to do that later 
and shall keep a hat handy to toss skyward should 
occasion arise. And it may. Our reservations du jour 
are two. Will the Christian agencies which so far have 
united in such harmonious unity be able to forget their 
units in a real crusade to meet students and their prob- 
lems where they are? That is vastly. more important 
than for students to know where the agencies are. And 
will students themselves really take some evangelistic 
responsibility themselves? Revivals of religion or edu- 
cation or football don’t get imported. They spring up 


from the grass roots of the concern of individual stu- 
dents. They grow. And therein lies our chief question, 
We know students by the score who will discuss relj- 
gion, who will go a thousand miles to a Christian 
conference. But if there is to be a student religious 
revival, students themselves will have to get off their 
academic dead-centers and start it. 


a 
$50,000 «+--+ 


GTUDENTS of America are raising fifty thousand 
dollars to insure trained leadership for China’s recon- 
struction. Tidy sum! It would be both easy and pleas- 
ant to spend it to meet dire need right in our own col- 
leges. But temptation to yield to this natural desire 
would have to meet—and overcome—reasons as cogent 
as these: 

China’s primary need is not military man-power. 
Her teeming millions provide ample resources for army 
and police personnel. To use students primarily in the 
fighting forces would be a sheer waste of resources. It 
becomes a national duty for Chinese students—they 
number less than thirty thousand in a population of 
four hundred million—to bear privation and hardships 
in order to complete their college training. 

Characteristically the Chinese take the “long view.” 
Visitors returning from China today report with amaze- 
ment that, in the midst of the present war-time emer- 
gency, the government and people look with hope to the 
future. And whatever the outcome on the field of 
battle, leaders must be trained now for tomorrow's 
reconstruction. When hostilities cease, China will need 
an adequately trained leadership for the work of re- 
building village and town and province and for the 
reorganization of educational and civil life. It is for 
these staggering tasks that students are preparing them- 
selves. With caves as classrooms and dugouts as dorms, 
lacking such necessities as paper and ink, textbooks and 
reference libraries, subsisting on the simplest of life- 
sustaining diets, they are carrying on with a courage 
that is nothing less than awe inspiring. 

The World’s Student Christian Federation, for at 
least a scant minority, is a compelling reality which 
makes sense in the midst of chaos. There exists in 
China—strange, isn’t it?—less bitterness toward Japan 
than is to be found in certain areas in the United States. 
These Chinese will staunchly resist the invader. But 
they do not hate the Japanese people. In Japan one 
finds the same thing true. There is evidence that 
Christian student groups in both these warring coun- 
tries are making every effort to maintain their in- 
ternational relationships, in spite of strong contrary 
pressures. 

This is a united campaign, in which all student organ- 
izations, national and international, are joining. One 
hundred thousand dollars is the world-wide goal; 
$50,000 is Ameria’s share. Every Christian campus 
group will plan now to have a part in the raising of this 
fund, both as an emergency fund for the relief of human 
want and as a symbol of our unity with our fellow stu 
dents in the Far East. 
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S$HOLILD COLLECTIVE SECURITY 
Be SUPPORTED? 


* 


Student Forum at the University of California 
(Berkeley), reported by Edwin L. Duckles 


Chairman: Last August the World Youth Congress 
met at Vassar College. In their meeting was drawn 
up a peace pact supported by youth delegates from 
fifty-three counties. One section of this pact has since 
aroused a great deal of discussion among American 
young people. This controversial section I shall read 
to you, so that it may form a basis for our discussion 
today : 

“We agree to bring pressure to bear, whenever 
the circumstances arise, upon our respective author- 
ities to take the necessary concerted action to pre- 
vent aggression and to bring it to an end, to give 
effective assistance to the victims of treaty viola- 
tions and aggression and to refrain from participa- 
tion in any aggression, whether in the form of 
supply of essential war material or of financial 
assistance.” 


Stated in simple words, I take this to mean that the 
delegates who signed this pact, while they express a 
desire for peace still believe that their nations should 
join together in military measures if necessary to halt 
an aggressor nation. Is that a correct interpretation of 
this statement ? 

Jack: Mr. Chairman, are you sure that concerted ac- 
tion on the part of nations to stop aggressors necessarily 
will lead to war? It seems to me that the enforcement 
of economic sanctions would be quite sufficient to stop 
any nation bent on using force. 

Chairman: That is one of the fundamental questions 
in this whole problem. Will economic sanctions lead 
to war, and if they do, would those who advocate sanc- 
tions be prepared to back them up with military force? 
It is obvious that sanctions would be of no use unless 
the nations could enforce them. 

Bob: I think definitely that we should back up our 
stand to the limit. The reason we would apply sanc- 
tions would be to stop aggression and if we find that 
these economic measures are not enough we should use 
sterner methods. It is time the aggressor nations 
learned that they cannot use violence to take what they 
want. No nation condones that method in its domestic 
affairs and it is time the world of nations enforced a 
similar morality of procedure upon their community. 

Mary: It seems to me you are bringing on the very 
thing you want to avoid. You say that you want peace, 
but when you advocate the use of force in special situa- 
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tions because you imagine you can see a right and 
wrong side, you are in reality accepting war as a justifi- 
able method. 

Ralph: I think Mary’s right, Bob. Have you stopped 
to think what it would mean to have a modern war? 
Can you see any values of any sort which are not de- 
stroyed by the consequences of the method you ultimate- 
ly are relying upon? I don’t see how we will ever get 
rid of war if we cling to it even as a last resort. 

Bob: You make it sound as though I am advocating 
war, but instead I’m trying to point out that if all the 
nations join together for concerted economic sanctions 
I feel sincerely that war, which we all hate, will be 
averted. On the other hand if we selfishly wait until 
our national interests alone are encroached upon, then 








I. 
WAYS TO PEACE 


Proposal of the Second World Youth Congress. (Repre- 
sentatives of 60 national organizations were 


included in the U.S A. delegation.) 


1. Limitetion and progressive reduction of armaments. 


2. Economic reconstruction with the assurance of justice to all 
peoples as a basis of international well-being and stability. 


3. Adherence to the basic principles of international law as the 

uiding and governing rules of conduct among nations. Respect 
or and observance of treaties freely entered into. Modification 
of treaties by orderly processes when the nations concerned 
feel the need arises. Respect for treaties should not become the 
basis for freezing the status quo. Nations must undertake to 
evolve a new code of international laws and conduct based on 
justice to all peoples. 


4. Abstention from the use of force in pursuit of policy and from 
interference in the internal affairs of other nations. 


5. Collaboration in the freest possible intellectual exchange between 
and among nations. 


6. Support of international cooperation in such ways and by such 
methods as may advance and not contradict this program. 


7. The equality of all people and races is basic to the securing of a 
Mires world order. Economic, cultural and political rights 
should be guaranteed to racial, religious and political minorities 
within nations to lessen war tension. Subject nations and 
colonies should be started on the road to self-determination and 
freedom through the introduction of educational opportunities; 
abolition of oppressive tax laws, discriminatory employment laws 
segregation laws; and through the establishment of universal 
democratic suffrage. 

















the ruthless dictatorships will pick us off one by one 
and inevitably we will be forced to fight a much stronger 
enemy. 

Chairman: Ralph, here, has suggested that we reject 
war completely as a method for settling international 
disputes. What would be the results if we did that? 


Jack: Why, just what Bob has pointed out. The 
nations who still believe in and use force would soon 
have everything their own way. 

Chairman: That raises a second fundamental ques- 
tion. That is, are the injustices and suffering arising 
from the domination of one’s country by a dictator 
more or less evil than the consequences of war? 


Laura: That's a hard question to be dogmatic about, 
but we certainly have an inkling about the destructive 
effects of war although probably many of us under- 
estimate its horror. Personally, when I think about 
what war means in lives lost, in cities levelled, and 
hatreds bred and nourished, I come to believe that the 
world after a great war would be a worse place to live 
in than under the injustice and lack of freedom of a 
dictatorship. 


Bob: I'll still side with Patrick Henry! Life wouldn't 
be worth living for me if I were forced to give up all 
civil liberties and see political and racial minorities 
crushed under the tyranny of a dictatorship. 


30b, is the method 
Certainly you don’t 
expect to gain justice for yourself by attempting to kill 
off a whole nation of people who do not really want 
war any more than you do. 


Jack: It’s not the people in Germany, it’s the fascist 
leaders who are driving them to aggression and yet the 
only way to stop the leaders is for the democratic pow- 
ers to join together and fight for their lives! 


George: But the important thing, 


you use to deal with the problem. 


Mary: Doesn’t our attitude toward the fascist coun- 
tries depend largely upon our interpretation of how 
fascism developed? If we hold the view that fascism 
is nothing more than a capitalist plot to preserve the 
evils of a dying capitalist system, and if we think the 
whole system must be destroyed, then it is easier to 
overlook the horrors of a war in which we have placed 
our last hope for democracy. If, however, we interpret 
the rise of fascist dictators as a symptom of despair 
on the part of a people who have been crushed by an 
unjust peace, or who have arrived too late to take part 
in the division of the spoils, then our efforts should be 
directed toward making a more just settlement rather 
than attempting to destroy them. 


Bob: Yes, but how can we do that if the dictators 
insist on grabbing what they want? A more just di- 
vision is probably the ideal goal, but if you look at it 
practically, a nation of people is going to fight if it is 
invaded and then you have your war for sure. The 
only thing that stopped Hitler on September 28th from 
invasion of Czechoslovakia was the concerted threat of 
force by England, France and Russia. I think the 
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United States should also give its full support to col- 
lective security. 

Laura: I agree that a superior and concerted show 
of force did stop Hitler momentarily from sending his 
troops across the border, but no one can claim that 
Hitler’s “bluff was called” by such an action. The fact 
that Hitler was given what he asked for in spite of the 
overwhelming force mustered against him proves to me 
that we cannot rely on a negative collective security, 
whose sole purpose is to hold down the aggressor, to 
keep us in peace. Also, the collective security advocate 
who thinks that he can control the situation by economic 
sanctions alone should see by this time that even the 
stark threat of war is not enough to preserve the status 


(Refer to page 32.) 








WAYS TO PEACE 


Program of the Youth Committee Against War, (Youth 
Section of the Keep America Out of War Congress). 


1. A halt to the steady militarization of the United States. The 
super-navy and all super-armaments will never be used for de- 
fence of our shores. Propaganda for ‘‘national defence” can 
aid only in mental mobilization for war abroad. We accept our 
responsibility in the fight to end R.O.T.C and to remove CCC 
from army control. 


2. An end to protection of American dollars at the risk of Ameri- 
can lives. Armed forces in Chinese war zones, maintenance 
of the Philippines, and other expressions of dollar diplomacy, 
mean use of governmental power to preserve the status quo at 
the risk of involvement in war. 


ad 


Passage of a genuine war referendum amendment. Democratic 
decision concerning war is no panacea, but it will serve as an 
obstacle in the path of the war machine. 


> 


Rejection of the dogma of “collective security.” The effective- 
ness of governmental economic coercion rests on the threat and 
eventual use of military force. ‘“Peace-loving nations’’ vs. ‘fascist 


wer-making nations” is 1914 power politics again. It meant 
war then and it means wer now. 
5. Abandonment of all plans for industrial mobilization The May 


Bill and other plans for universal conscription will bring a dic- 
tatorship as brutal and as far-reaching as any existing today. |f 
we allow ourselves to be throttled in the event of war, we 
hasten the coming of war. 


6. Endorsement of the strike against war. We favor extension of 
the student strike to all sections of the youth anti-war movement. 
We urge use of the Oxford Pledge: ‘’We refuse to support the 
Government of the United States in any war it may undertake. 


7. Promotion of alternatives to armaments economics at home. Jobs 
for the unemployed, homes and education instead of battleships, 
are first steps toward justice and security at home. We advocate 
passage of the American Youth Act, a program of racial equality, 
and organization of farm and labor groups as safeguards against 
war abroad and fascism at home. 


8. Advancement of real internationalism, based on peace with 
justice. We find our internationalism not in military alliances 
but in besic world economic readjustments, paving the wéy 
toward a warless world. We propose elimination of tari 
barriers and exchange restrictions ; freedom from racial oppres 
sion and colonial possession; world disarmament ; and pressing 
the fight for economic security throughout the world. Realizing 
the culpability of all nations, we urge the independent action 
the world labor movement, together with all groups who oppos 
wer, across national lines in a common opposition to wef and 
militarism. 
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WHAT A 
PACIFIST 
Is LIKE 


. 


ALLAN A. HUNTER 


a 


PHILLIPPE VERNIER, the young man shaking 
hands with Muriel Lester, may be back in jail again this 
fall. He is the French pacifist (a former Student Chris- 
tian Movement secretary ) who in 1933 refused to serve 
his country with a gun. He preferred to serve with his 
After nearly a year he was let out of jail 

In less than 
he found himself in prison once more. Sen- 
tencing him to two years the military judge asked him 


> a 
what he had 


conscience. 


to say. Vernier replied: “I accept your 
justice for my body but I trust in the justice of God for 
iad 
my soul. 


Most of the time he was in solitary confinement. The 
cell was eleven feet long and so narrow you could touch 


ide as you stood in the middle. 
mitted ve 


He was per- 
‘ry little communication with the outside world. 
jmitations such as these seemed to release his spirit. 
One day, in great joy he spontaneously broke out sing- 
ing hymns. The sergeant had him locked in a special 
cell eight days. No stool, no board to write on, no 
sleeping cot; the cell contained only a stone bench and 
the diet was chiefly bread and water. But the ecstasy 
lid not leave He was still overwhelmed with the 
nearness and reality of God. Like an irrepressible 
song it was, “in the depths of my heart.” 

Vernier related these things to me near midnight 
under the stars as we strolled along a bicycle path be- 
slender pine trees of Holland. He was my 
roommate at the International Fellowship of Reconcilia- 
tion Conference last summer at Lunteren. I had read 
the story of his trial and how several years ago, before 
his first arrest, he had helped lead an International 
Youth Crusade to the World Disarmament Conference 
at Geneva. “We are determined to achieve disarmament 
lor ourselves,” thus the commitment to which he and 
thousands of other young Europeans had signed. “We 
reluse to take up arms against one another or to take 
part in a new war whose victims will be youth.” 

I had known that his out-and-out pacifism had caused 
the Protestant Church in France to hold back ordina- 


him. 


tween the 
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THREE RECONCILERS 


Phillippe Vernier—Muriel Lester—George Lansbury 


tion of this young associate pastor of “The People’s 
House” in Lille. But I had not realized until I talked 
with him alone, how profoundly this swarthy, broad- 
shouldered, partly bald, humble son of France suggests 
the tanned and radiant Francis of Assisi. In the thir- 
teenth century Italian was a lark rising to take its song 
to God. In Vernier is much of the same sheer over- 
coming joy. 

I asked him if it was true he would perhaps be jailed 
again as a conscientious objector before autumn was 
over. “Why should I think of that?’ he answered. 
Then the tranquil face broke into a smile as he added, 
“T want to live like a child—in this moment now.” At 
that particular moment the war clouds hung low and 
another prison sentence would be none too easy; be- 
sides, he was a husband now and his eleven-months-old 
child was recovering from a serious operation. 


PAURIEL LESTER, as wholeheartedly committed to 
war resistance as Vernier, has not yet gone to jail, but 
she is prepared to do so at any time. From 1914 
through 1918 she used to sally forth gaily from her 
London neighborhood house, to mount soapboxes and 
declare her conviction that God is not a nationalist and 
therefore no man can suddenly become an enemy simply 
because he happens to have been born on the other side 
of a river or boundary line. Kingsley Hall, which with 
her sister Doris she founded in London’s East End, 
was damaged by one German bomb. Children not far 
away were killed by another. The city became hyster- 
ical with hate. Muriel Lester kept sane in her patriot- 
ism. She did not forget that the Germans who released 
those bombs, deluded as they might be, were also her 
brothers. Today she has no illusions about the slogan 
“collective security.” To her, as it was for “Dick” 
Sheppard,* “collective security” is just one more at- 
tempt of the power politicians in case of another war 
to get everybody into it. By this time she will already 





* Until his death last month, “Dick” Sheppard was Canon of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral in London and England’s foremost pacifist. 
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have spent some weeks in Germany and Czechslovakia 
spreading the idea of the Fellowship of Reconciliation. 
That idea is world peace based on economic justic to be 
achieved by means consistent with the end. Muriel 
Lester is a veteran reconciler. She has done practical 
work in India and the Far East. Returning recently 
from China, she has gone across all of the United States 
and England showing the fragment of steel she picked 
up beside a Chinese boy slain on the Shanghai front. 
The scrap iron directly or indirectly used in the manu- 
facture of that shell fragment probably helped line the 
pockets of somebody in the United States or England. 
In any case we on this side of the Pacific are involved 
in its collective sin. But instead of acknowledging that 
sin we hypocritically condemn Japan, while taking the 
profits. 

Miss Lester’s pacifism is positive. She wants Eng- 
land to implement national repentance with interna- 
tional collaboration. She is all for the economic pro- 
gram advocated by her neighbor in the East End, 
George Lansbury, the elderly but mentally agile gentle- 
man with the white sideburns whom you see walking 
toward the camera. 


GE IRGE LANSBURY is almost too good to be true. 
He is a member of the House of Commons. Recently 
he gave up being head of the British Labor Party, rather 
than repudiate the pacifism to which he held true during 
the war. His blue 
eyes are without guile. His cheeks are pink like a 
cherub’s. But don’t fool yourself, he knows his way 
about perhaps better than most headlined statesmen. 
His insight is that Jesus was first of all a practical 
realist. When Jesus asked his fellow countrymen to 
stop hating “the enemy” and begin building on the rock 
of codperation, he was simply doing what an engineer 
would do, building on the rock. The fact that his fellow 
patriots turned deaf ears on his proposal and built their 
program on the sand of bitterness and retaliation did 
not prove Jesus wrong. What happened later simply 
demonstrated that he was right. Nationalist Palestine 
was wiped out. But the European nations need not 
wipe themselves out. There is a chance to break the 
vicious circle of war, preparation for war, and then 
even more ghastly war again. If we change our direc- 
tion and help Germany and other hungry or angry na- 


His character is beyond criticism. 


tions to raise their standard of living, saving sanity may 
yet be inserted into the neurotic confusion of Europe, 

As this is being written George Lansbury, more than 
seventy years old, is probably putting up this program 
to some dictator of Yugoslavia, Roumania, Bulgaria, or 
Hungary. Specifically, it includes breaking down tariff 
walls and making available to all not only markets but 
colonies and access to raw materials. 

‘*Pacifism’’—even now I can hear the slightly cockney 
accent—"“would substitute coOdperation for competition 
—that is the teaching of Jesus. You express your love 
through codperation, one with another. We will not 
say that war is the only alternative. We say that there 
is enough wisdom and statesmanship in the world to 
see that the old war way must be changed. . . . There 
are no overdeveloped countries. Let representatives sit 
around the table with Germany, Italy and the smaller 
nations and hammer out schemes for financial codpera- 
tion. Let this plan be administered in an international 
manner so as to assist in the development of the weaker 
countries. Exchange is necessary. If one nation can 
make something better than another nation, let them 
swap. 
atrocities of war.’ Pacifism is a principle of action. This 
generation has the God-given opportunity of leading 
the world to peace through codperative effort.” 

This is what the old saint keeps reaffirming every- 
where he goes. One cannot imagine his not saying it 
during the two hours and forty minutes he had with 
Hitler or during the interviews with Mussolini, Roose- 
velt and others. Whether his simple plea had any effect 
on certain recent decisions who can say? 

Says Lansbury: “I’m certain that the only practical 
way to peace and cooperation is a revival of the spirit 
the early Christians had—the same courage, the same 
spiritual faith. Today we are all brought up on the 
terrible doctrine of vengeance. We are taught from 
childhood that we must punish somebody. This whole 
moral attitude has to be changed. Always the devil 
comes to us in extraordinary ways, asking us to be 
‘practical’—that is, to take the easy course, to follow 
along with the majority. For three centuries the Church 
never agreed to that. It was persecuted, Christians 
were thrown to the lions. But they stood fast. If the 
Church should stand fast today it would help the world. 


Remember—hatred means death; love is eternal.” 
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“What's Czechoslovakia 
to me, anyway?” 








From The Nation. 
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‘GooD HEAVENS: 


Not CHINA’ 


OUR house in Nanking has been shelled; the Chinese 
pastor who lived next to us was forced to flee some five 
hundred miles, much of it on foot, with his wife, mother 
and nine children; the city is in ruins and economically 
destitute, haunted by memories of one of the most tragic 
and uncontrolled of victory celebrations in modern war 
history; the universities are closed, some ruined, the 
students far in the interior. 

“And you plan to return to China?” Absolutely. 
Let’s weigh some pros and cons. (1) Undoubtedly the 
American Ambassador would like to have Americans 
work elsewhere temporarily. The fewer who get them- 
selves accidentally killed the better for all concerned. 
\merican peace sentiment is emphatically for the keep- 
ing of this country out of war. When a number of citi- 
zens get in the way of other countries’ explosives, even 
though they may have been absolute pacifists, there are 
always those who insist on fighting about it. Why not 
stay out till things quiet down? (2) For those who 
want to help China, can not more be done in this coun- 
try stopping sales of munitions to aggressor nations, de- 
veloping economic boycotts, etc.? (3) Mission work 
in China is disrupted and abnormal at the moment. 
Why not work for the time being in this country? The 
need is certainly obvious. (4) From the point of view 
of effectiveness, what can a handful of peace-loving for- 
eigners hope to accomplish in the middle of a war situa- 
tion ? 


“Yet You Are Going Back?” 


Certainly. For one thing, the Chinese have asked 
Foreign colleagues are more than welcome at this 
time. Many of the missionaries who stayed through 
the crisis have rendered invaluable service. Mission 
hospitals, in many cases the only ones to escape bomb- 
ing Refugee zones have 


+t 


ing, have been filled to capacity. 
been organized and cared for by missionaries. Mission 
schools have continued wherever possible. The religious 
work has been greatly appreciated. It is being carried 
on even in the Chinese Soviet districts. Madame Chiang 
las stated that many of the severest critics of mission 
work in China have now become advocates for it. When 
death is all about, clear thinking about the meaning of 
ite and death, about all ultimates, about resources for 
courageous living, about the conquest of suffering, the 
rediscovery of faith and joy and love—this is not idle ; 
itis ot first importance. The revolution Christ sets up 
in the human soul, the disturbing, the healing, the 
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renovation and redirection—these are not opiates, ex- 
cept to those who take the comfort and the healing and 
remain blind to the commands and the cross. 


China is asking for Christian comradeship and help. 
Shall the accident of a war break the century-old bonds 
of Christian cooperation, shall it handicap the normal 
growth of a strong Christian movement among one of 
the great peoples of the earth? In time of war the 
Christian message and the Christian mission are ali the 
more needed. Where evil reaches its most violent form 
there the love of Christ is most to be desired, and there 
it flows as naturally as water to the lowest level. 


Our interest and work was with students. Though 
half the universities have been seized and one-fourth of 
them destroyed, Chinese education continues and will 
continue. Students have moved far into the interior to 
temporary quarters. There is need for relief work, for 
the organization of Christian groups, for maintaining 
ties with Student Christian Movements in other coun- 
tries, for a direct moral and religious ministry. Can 
we stay away when such a situation calls? 


And What of You? 


Many older missionaries have retired or evacuated. 
Few new ones have been sent out because of the uncer- 
tain conditions. There are tremendous gaps in the staffs 
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of institutions and New blood is needed. I 
can think of no job in the world today that 


mussions. 


' offers such 
challenge. The economic development of China will be 


set back twenty years or more by the present conflict. 


But whatever the immediate political result of the 
struggle, the Chinese will emerge a united people, 


cemented together by suffering. The great migration 


1 


of intellectuals from the coastal provinces into the in 


terior, the constant movement of troops and students 
and evacuating civilians from one province to another; 
all this will mean an unparalleled cross-fertilization of 
ideas. Economically t] 


e nation is and will be in des- 


perate plight but spiritually it 1s open to the future and 


intellectually it is in ferment. New leadership will arise, 
experiments will be made, a long period of reconstruc 
tion and growth will be ahead. Mistakes there 


and false prophets. If you believe that Christ is a con- 
temporary speaking to this generation, East and West, 
that he has the word and the way and is to be trusted 
and must be followed; if you want to 
middle of 


eriment, in fellowship with 


come to grips 


with a difficult job in the a great social ex- 


a great people; if you can 
discipline yourself and look 


tively enough to be 


at your own culture objec- 
of use in another 
paring for Christian service in China. 

In the meantime, do all you can to stop American 


then start pre- 


sales of munitions to aggressors. 
understand and 


Do all you can to 
work out solutions for America’s press- 
An interest in the Far East 
for overlo king present duties. 


der 


is no excuse 
Nor should duties un- 
your nose prevent you from having an intelligent 
and active interest in situations far away. If you work 
here, support projects there; if you go there, support 
work here. 


ing problems. 


Lengthen your cords and at the same time 
drive your stakes deeper. 

Few of you will in fact get to China. But for those 
who do, it will be a rare privilege, not despite the pres- 
ent situation but particularly at the present time. Are 
we returning? Humbly, by the grace of God, yes. 


* 
ON COLLECTIVE SECURITY 


(From page 28.) 
In other words, the alternative to a fair economic 
adjustment is not collective security but war. 


quo. 


Jack: You call the collective security position “nega- 
tive”—how about the pacifist who merely sits back and 
allows all the things he holds dear to be taken from 
him? 

Chairman: I think both you and Laura are concerned 
with criticising the other side, instead of putting some 
serious thought on how the war method can be elimi- 
nated. 

Sob, what will come after you stop the aggressor by 
your collective action? Or don’t you think he deserves 
any consideration ? 

Laura, what does the pacifist hope to accomplish 
through refusal to go to war? 

Laura: I personally refuse to support any war be- 
cause I am convinced that the means one uses produce 
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inevitable consequences of their own even though the 
one who uses the means has another end in view. Ip 
the case of war the consequences are enormous destruc. 
tion of life and property and the birth of a hatred whieh 
only leads to a future conflict. 


George: I agree thoroughly and I think therefore 


that we should oppose war preparations, traffic in arms 


to either side of warring nations, and propaganda cam- 
paigns which prepare people to rely again on war under 
the guise of “saving democratic powers” and “killing the 
mad dog.” I believe also in urging the revision of 
United States foreign policy along lines of constructive 
cooperation with other nations. Within our own coun- 
try we should help transform the present economic sys- 
tem into one that is basically cooperative. 

Chairman: Now let’s hear your position, Bob. 

Bob: I support collective security because it seems 
to me to be a step forward from the complete anarchy 
of the international scene. I think it was proved in the 
crisis of the last month that the people do not want to 
go to war and I give credit to the attitude and educa 
tional program of the pacifists for being in a large meas- 
ure responsible for the growth of a strong will for peace 
in the world today. However, there seem to be leaders 
of countries who are not responsive to that will and 
therefore I see the need for an international instrument 
to stop the aggressor at least until a conference can be 
called to settle differences and conflicting interests ina 
peaceable manner. I also think that all nations con- 
cerned should be allowed to have a voice in the settle- 
ment. 

Chairman: We are getting some constructive sugges 
tions and it seems to me that both sides have a great dea 
that they can agree upon. Let us try now to make a 
list of our common goals. What are some of them? 

Mary: A world economic conference of all nations 
to examine the “sore spots” and provide more equa 
access to raw materials. 

Bob: The setting up and use of permanent interne 
tional machinery to solve the differences between ne 
tions in a peaceful way. 

Laura: The encouragement of personal opposition 
to war. 

George: The development of an increased spirit of 
fraternity between the youth of all nations regardless 0 
their race, creed or opinions. 

Jack: A disarmament conference to follow immedi 
ately the settlement of some of our world economt 
problems at the first conference. 

Ralph: Stop the international profiteering in Wt 
materials and war credits under the guise of high 
idealism. 

Chairman: All these sugggestions are good and i 
dicate that there are many fronts on which we @ 
work toward peace through justice rather than miss olf 
objective through the use of destructive violence. ’ 
hope your thinking will not stop with these ideas a 
that you will never relax your best efforts to put 
out of the world. 
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TM GLAD IM QUEER’ 


+ 


JAMES ¢. FLINT 
* 


DEAR GEORGE: 


So the carping collegiate critics have started in on 
you! Before you left home I could have told you that 
would happen. It’s an old, old story. Every college 
student who stands firm in his religious faith always 
feels the pressure of criticism from his college mates. 
| know what your friends are saying—you're old fash- 
ioned, out-of-date, goody-goody. You're considered 
just a little queer. 

Men who have dared to stand out against the crowd 
Sut the world 
is a better place because of the vision and the courage 


ave always been termed a little queer. 


and the steadfastness of certain men and women whom 
unthinking critics have called crackpots. The prophet’s 
job is a tough one in any age. You're called to be a 
prophet of this age, and God knows we need men with 
vision more desperately now than we ever did before. 
Make up your mind to the fact that you’ve got to stand 
lot of abuse. Remember too, that you're right—dead 
right. 

I know the attitude of many a college student. He’s 
the sophisticate.: He’s the great experimenter. Super- 
critical and carefree, he thinks that religion is not in- 
tellectually respectable. He may even cite the famous 
Scopes trial in Tennessee and then point out the fact 
that the 


there by 


statute books of several states have laws put 
religious groups, making the teaching of evo- 
crime. He'll go on to say that all religious 
people think that the Bible is an absolutely authoritative 
book; that God dictated it just like a big executive 
says “Miss Jones, take a letter.” He'll say that religion 
is conservative, that it has tried to block progress, that 
it has let the best intellects of the age get beyond it. 


lution a 


You know as well as I do that that’s all stuff and 
nonsense. That’s not what real religion is. That’s not 
what you and I practice. The religion which we know 
certainly doesn’t block progress. If anybody tries to 
tell you that it has let the best intellects of the age go 
beyond it, you know he’s handing you out a mess of 
pure bunk. There’s no battle nowadays between 
science and religion. You know this. Leaders in 
religious life no longer look askance upon the findings 


of science. Rather they are eager to get what science 
as to offer. They recognize its contributions and they 


‘ncourage make use of the marvels which 


science has made available. 


men to 
You recognize how important scientific progress is. 
You can, if you stop to think a minute, sense the danger 
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. . . being a personal letter 


which comes with the rise of science. You see, science 
can be used to destroy human life and decrease human 
values just as readily as it can be used to increase the 
length and worth of human life. Science can build 
airplanes to carry life-saving serums to the uttermost 
parts of the world, or it can build machines to fly 
through the sky, spreading death-dealing germs which 
will mean the ruin of human civilization. Religion 
steps to the fore, pleading for the proper use of the 
discoveries which science has brought to all mankind. 
It alone is the force which can make science minister 
to the needs of life rather than allowing it to ad- 
minister the crushing blows which mean darkness in 
the world of men. 

Forgive me if I sound “preachy.” I’m talking out 
of my own experience and I mean what I say. I said 
you were called upon to be a prophet in this hectic day 
and believe me you are! The religious person is the 
present-day prophet. Religious people have always been 
pioneers. They have kept the light of knowledge burn- 
ing during dark ages. They have promoted education 
in all lands. They ventured first into the field of social 
service. They have been the ones to build houses of 
mercy where the medical skills of men of science could 
be made available to all men. They dare now to pioneer 
in the field of social engineering, seeking ways to build 
among men that state where justice shall prevail, where 
righteousness shall abound on every hand, and love 
brood over all. Your college friends mock you and 
laugh at you. They say you're old-fashioned, conserv- 
ative, blocking progress. They call you queer, do they? 
Well, I say this—“If to have religion is to be queer, 
I’m glad I’m queer.” 

I think that I know the second verse of the song of 
the collegiate critic. He sings a monotonous tune that 
goes something like this: religion is a negative thing; 
all it does is talk about good and bad; it’s a prohibitive 
sort of thing; it says, “Don’t do this and you can’t do 
that and you mustn’t do the other thing.” Then your 
critic goes on to say that all religion does is talk about 
sin. He points to some old fire and brimestone preacher 
as the embodiment of religion. He’ll say, “Just listen 
to that guy talk. What silly notions he has about sin!” 
His sin catalogue will include smoking, drinking, danc- 
ing, playing cards, going to the theatre and the movies, 
using lip stick. Then just to rub it in a little more, 
he'll come out with something like: “That’s what re- 
ligion talks about—using lip stick! The preacher 
says that'll mean a visit from the devil, but any up to 
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date gal knows that it’s much more likely to bring a 
visit from somebody she’s a whale of a sight more inter- 
ested in.” 

George, you and I know how erroneous that picture 
is. It certainly isn’t true of the religious faith which 
you and I profess. If you ever entertained the idea 
that religion was a narrow system of “don'ts,” go back 
and read again the 25th chapter of Matthew. That’s 
the one which has the judgment scene in it. Remember 
these words: “Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of the 
least of these my brethren ye did it unto me.” Notice 
where the emphasis comes. Religion is a positive. It 
does have its concept of the sense of sin, but it is no 
such narrow, silly, prohibitive sort of a concept as our 
misguided college critic makes it out to be. High 
religion, and that’s what Christianity is, is very certain 
about this. We sin when we make the wrong use of 
something, when we fail to use our talents in the 
highest possible sort of service. It’s worth noting that 
Jesus had no use for those who were not completely 
faithful to his cause. In his scale of values a man’s 
worth was reckoned in accordance with his faithfulness 
to use his talents in the service of God. Jesus de- 
manded fidelity. He wanted all men to use all they had 
in the great task of building God’s kingdom. He wasn’t 
blind to the fact that there is a difference in the 
faculties men possess, that they are endowed by nature 
with very different gifts. So the test he laid down was 
not how much you did, but how faithfully you used 
the talents with which you were blessed. Take stock of 
yourself. See how good you are. Know your poten- 
tialities. Then you'll understand the Christian message 
about sin. You'll feel the tug which comes when you 
find yourself not living up to the best that you can do. 
That tug is your recognition of the sense of sin. In 
fact that’s the only sin about which high religion ever 
talks. 

Looking back on my college days I remember there 
was a third verse to the critic’s song. If I remember 
aright, that too was based on a misconception. Accord- 
ing to him all that religion talks about is what happens 
to us after we die. He'll probably throw in your face 
that delightful little verse which goes something like 
this: 

Long-haired preachers come out every night, 

Try to tell us what’s wrong and what's right; 

But when asked about something to eat 

They reply in voices so sweet— 

You'll eat by and by in that glorious land above the sky; 

Work and pray, live on hay, 

You'll get pie in the sky when you die. 


According to him that might be called the theme song 
of religion. He makes it out to be nothing more or less 
than a big bet as to what happens when the time comes 
for us to start pushing up the daisies. Nowadays— 
though he would deny to his last drop of blood that he 
was any sort of radical or red—he might gleefully quote 
Marx that “religion is the opiate of the people.” That 
is, it makes people accept the problems of this world as 
they focus their attention on the golden streets of the 
hereafter. Yes, the average college student will gripe 
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plenty about religion being other-worldly. He'll claim 
that it doesn’t have any application to this world and jt 
everyday problems. He'll say that all it does is preach 
about a system of rewards and punishments and com. 


pensations to be worked out after we get laid six fee J 


beneath the sod. 

When I hear people talking like that I practically 
explode! The faith which you and I have makes no 
peace with that pie in the sky type of stuff. Your 
religion and mine has plenty of application to the prob- 
lems of this world. In fact that’s why so many con. 
servative people these days are saying that we who are 
preachers are just a bunch of communists. You can 
bet your bottom dollar that religion is interested in the 
problems of this day and age. 


Let’s admit right at the start that there are plenty of 
people who call themselves religious that are not 
vitally concerned with the injustices of present-day 
life. That doesn’t change the fact that religion does 
command men to build the Kingdom of God here on 
this earth. Take a good look around you. You can 
see example upon example of religious people who are 
so deeply engaged in attacking the present problems 
of this world that even the most severe critic has to 
admit that their faith does lead them to a genuine con- 
cern for life’s realities. Follow the activities of reli- 
gious leaders who are leading in the peace movement 
in this and other countries. Look upon those religious 
men who constitute the all too small group who are 
attacking the sharecropper problem. See the religious 
men and women whose names head the list of social 
action workers—sincere, liberal, religious souls who 
earnestly strive to bring about on this earth the estab- 
lishment of God’s rule. Religion not concerned with 
the problems of this life! No statement could be further 
from the truth. 


I’ve written more than I intended to. Like a typical 
preacher, I’m long-winded. I fear we can’t be other- 
wise! I’m sure we can’t when we hit on a problem 
like yours. We know what it’s like to feel the sting 
of the critic’s shaft. We know how common it is for 
people to attempt to discount the sincere efforts which 
young people make to build a life philosophy on a reli- 
gious base. We know that you’re the butt of many a 
jibe and jest. We know that you stand in danger of 
being hurt by all of this. You needn’t be. You 
shouldn’t be. You will not be if you actually live up 
to the faith you profess. You'll know the meaning of 
that Bible passage which says, “Blessed are ye when 
men shall revile you and persecute you and say all 
manner of evil against you falsely for my sake. Re- 
joice and be exceeding glad.””’ And remember the 
thought of the verse which comes next, “for so perse 
cuted they the prophets which were before you.” 

That’s the whole thing in a nutshell. Rejoice! Be 
glad you’re queer. It would be a sorry affair if we al 
conformed to the demands of present-day society. 
Stand up and take the gaff. Be a worthy and cot 
rageous prophet and be completely certain that every 
man who ever dared to stand for the truth and the 
right has been called queer. | 
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oblems } of its possibilities in the world. What is the Church? so, they will know that the Church is something more 
has to oa : than the sum total of their impressions. Let me give 
1€ CON Majority Report: The cold, damp ashes of a great some of these impressions. They are not all my own. 
f reli- lream. A house divided against itself. A collection of , Porry ‘ Miki 
yement “good” people who do not know what the score is. A 5. The Church is like a large crowd of swing enthu- 
ligious § great illusion. The Church, an opiate of the people; a siasts. They get the “jitters,” wave their arms, say 
ho are § conserver of vested interests; a defender of privilege; Amen, Hallelujah, and Hi-dee-o. They fiz and fiz, but 
ligious a holder of tax-exempt property; a carry-over from when the music Stops, they stop. They have spent their 
social the past, out of step with reality and which the modern cnergy ™ emotional exuberance. Nothing really con- 
is who world is rapidly discarding; the institution using the structive follows. Now, tor emotional fiz, rhythm, and 
estab- f cross as its symbol when so often an arm-chair would be the jitterbugs—swing’s the thing; but we have a right 
d with far more appropriate. A building. An organization. An to expect something more from the Church. 
further institution. Something to be indifferent toward. A 2. The Church is an organization of good people. 

label on an empty bottle. They frown upon cards and drink. They don’t believe 

typical ——— ee in carousing, late hours, Sunday baseball, nor labor 
others Boy cach Dhite ts tie dae | hei hia unions. They are not only good, they are respectable. 
al fellowship which he has called into being through 3 

roblem hic os ee OR wae a” ine Others are impressed by the goodness and respectability 
e sting | word and = the beares wet good apg “4 of church members—so much so that the others do not 
- is for | a ee he See aay k nm —- come to church on Sunday. The contrast would be too 

which ship of — who have committed their lives to God striking. . 
a ae | in Christ. 1 he creator of the creators of the new world = asi a. a ea 
; society which is constantly emerging. “The fellowship 3. The Church is the citadel of privilege and com- 
ee ' f Christians organized in the existing churches. A fel- placency. You don’t have to attend the worship service 
ae lowship of free persons under the law of Christ.” A Sunday morning to know what the preacher's message 
live w | redemptive fellowship; a supra-national fellowship; a +e be. The wheel-base of the automobiles wend 
rial | supra-racial fellowship; a supra-class fellowship; an side the church building, as someone has said, will usu- 
. when eternal fellowship. ‘The Church—the mystical and ally suggest the main emphasis ol the preaching of the 
oer | sacramental unity of all believers, past, present and pure word of God. Though your sins are as scarlet 
luture, with one another and with the only head of the they shall be white as Snow. \ c ase saved, not by our 
— Church, Jesus Christ.” The Church is “Heaven on works but by the grace ol God. It is a comforting 
perse- Earth.” The Church is “a body of men united together message for those who live from interests on loans, who 
% by the profession of the same Christian faith and by dwell in comfortable houses in the best section of town, 
‘el Be participation in the same sacraments, under the govern- who insist that the government ought to balance the 
we all ante of lawful pastors, more especially of the Roman budget. 

cial Pontiff, the sole Vicar of Christ on earth.” “The 4. The Church is the organization that makes men 
d. cot Church exists where God calls his people together. Not and women patient when they ought to be impatient, 
every | merely a new religious organization, but a new crea- makes them calm when they ought to be stirred, makes 
nd the tion of God, and therefore nothing less than the Church them satisfied with their present lot when they ought 
ot God.” The Church is an association of men and to be dissatisfied, and vocally so. The Church preaches 
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SANCTUARY 


‘Let us put by some hour of every day 

For holy things—whether it be when dawn 

Peers through the window pane, or when the noon 

Flames, like a burnished topaz, in the vault 

Or when the thrush pours in the ear of eve 

Its plaintive melody; some little hour 

Wherein to hold rapt converse with the soul, 

From sordidness and self a sanctuary, 

Swept by the winnowings of unseen things, 

And touched by the White Light ineffable!’ 
CLINTON SCOLLARD 


in Federal Council Bulletin 








a gospel of patience to the poor, when it ought to be 
preaching a gospel of righteousness and justice. It often 
says: “Dearly beloved, if you don’t have sufficient bread 
Bear the troubles of this dark 
world with patience. You'll get pie in the sky when you 


~ 


now, be of good cheer. 


die—by and by.” 


5. The Church is a peculiar organization of people 
of widely differing viewpoints: industrialists and work- 
ers, democrats, republicans, liberty-leaguers, socialists, 
capitalists, pacifists, militarists, rich, and poor. These 
people disagree on fundamental issues; yet they toler- 
ate each other, usually. One would never expect to find 
such a diversified group in the same fellowship, and yet 
the amazing thing is that in the Church the rich and 
poor meet together, recognizing that the Lord is the 
maker of them all. In this sense the Church is perhaps 
the most inclusive organization in the world today. 


6. I almost said that the Church is such an inclusive 
group that it takes into its membership white and black 
men; but this isn’t so. The Church is a fellowship that 
knows no barriers of race or class—ideally and theo- 
Practically this ideal is not often reached in 
our country. Too often the Negro is excluded from the 
fellowship of the Church. It has been said that the 
Church’s professions are as high as the dome of heaven 
and that its practices are as low as the pit of hell. But 
the Church does hold up an ideal, even if it does not 
excel in attaining it. 


retically. 


7. The Church is the fellowship of all those who meet 
and have met together to worship the God Christ made 
known to men. It is not primarily a building, an organ- 
ization, or an institution, but a worshipping fellowship 
of all those who in this and every age have known God 
in Christ. Notice that there is an emphasis here on the 
small and closely knit group—a “cell,” or the idea of 
community. Scattered individuals do not make the 
Church. There must be the small but meaningful 
group—where two or three are met together in God's 
name and for the attainment of his ends, there we have 
the Church. The knowledge that there are hundreds of 
thousands of these small groups of worshipping Chris- 
tians scattered in every part of our world makes one 
see that no provincial or local idea of the Church is 
adequate. The Church is a world-wide fellowship. 
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8. The church is what you can observe, and also what 
you cannot observe. There is the real church and the 
ideal church. There is the church in the world with all 
its frailties and weaknesses, and the church-as an insti- 
tution; and there is the church which is made up of the 
fellowship of saints in this and every age—the body of 
Christ. These two conceptions of the Church are not 
mutually exclusive. They seem to merge with each 
other. It is the merging of the mystical and the mate- 
rial, of the eternal in time. 


9. In the real sense as contrasted with the ideal sense. 
one can hardly speak of the Church. We have only the 
churches. In our country their name is legion. The 
Methodist, the African Methodist, the Christians, the 
Disciples, and the more than two hundred other divi- 
sions of Protestantism, not to mention Catholicism with 
its divisions. What is the Church? It is the fellowship 
of Christians who say there is one God, even the uni- 
versal Father of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
and then proceed to deny his oneness by their many 
divisions. 


10. The Church is the creator of the creators of the 
new society which is constantly emerging. The Church 
cannot be radical, crusading, or incisive. It is like an 
elephant, too big to move swiftly. Ofttimes, as we have 
seen clearly in our day, the Church will not permit 
radicals to lead or speak in the name of the Church. 
The Church gives some very able men a pocket full of 
dreams. They are often God's dreams, but if one has 
a passion for the fulfillment of dreams, the outside 
world is often more kindly and more responsive. The 
Church has a reputation for stoning the prophets—the 
forerunners of the new world which God would have 
us build. The Church often breeds thoroughbred racing 
horses, but it often ships them abroad when they are 
ready to run. 


11. The Church is and has been the bearer and pre- 
server of a priceless treasure. At times it has carried 
this treasure openly, so that the world got a look and 
rejoiced over having seen it. Many have been willing to 
sell all that they possessed to get this treasure for them- 
Unfortunately, however, the Church has too 
often hid the treasure under antiquated doctrines, out- 
worn traditions, meaningless creeds, empty forms and 
phrases, so that the treasure could not be seen, and 
many doubted that it was really there. It isn’t easy to 
find the treasure in the Church in these very times, and 
yet millions are sure it is there, and other millions— 
whether they know it or not—would rejoice to see it. 
The Church is the bearer of the good news of God’ 
love for men as revealed in Christ. This is the treasure. 


selves. 


12. The Church is full of weaknesses and contradic- 
tions, and yet, even in its weakness, it is our greatest 
strength. The church in a local community is full of 
hypocrisy and error. Remember your own church. It 
And yet, 
in almost every community and in spite of its weak- 

(Refer to page 42.) 


isn’t the Kingdom of God on earth—is it? 
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A STUDENT 


CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT 


FREE AND LINITED 


+ 


is it possible? 
is it necessary? 


W. BURNET EASTON, JR. 


JN A small school football game some years ago, my 
school had a “tragic’’ part. The score was 12-7 against 
us. The ball was on the 15-yard line and there were 
about three minutes left to play, with fourth down and 
a yard to go. The team had a trick play in which it 
lined up exactly as it did for a center rush. But the 
quarterback, instead of giving the ball to the fullback, 
pretended to and then sneaked around the end. On 
this occasion the backfield got confused and tangled up. 
The quarterback was mixed up in the melee and in- 
stead of running freely around the end was stopped 
before he crossed the scrimmage line. The ball was lost 
on downs and victory was lost too. 

This story has no importance except that it illustrates 
a very real danger that confronts the creation of a 
genuine Student Christian Movement. At the moment 
in this country there are many sincere Christian men 
and women, both students and adults, who are looking 
toward and working for the same goal—a united and 
effective Student Christian Movement which can un- 
equivocally and forcefully demonstrate on the campuses 
of the country the inevitability of Christ and the Chris- 
There is a real danger however that 
these people, representing as they must their organiza- 
tional perspective, will, like the backfield of the team, 
get so tangled up that we will get nowhere at all. 

In thinking about this S. C. M. one point needs 
to be cleared which otherwise might lead to confusion. 
Although the Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. A. are 
nondenominational and are organized on a democratic 
and intercollegiate and national scale (thus providing a 
framework for an S. C. M.) they really are as prone 
to the temptations of institutionalism as any of the 
denominations. And at times they can exhibit a hier- 
archic " control as rigid as that of any 
church group! This point may be hard for some of the 
Y. M. and Y. W. people to admit but it should not be 
lorgotten. 


tian message. 


“ecclesiastical 


Profile Faintly Seen 

How then can we have a genuine and effective 
5. C. M.? First of all it should be said that probably 
no one now knows the organizational pattern which will 
ultimately make the most effective instrument for this 
work. That will only come as we work patiently at it, 
humbly fi, lowing the leading of God. There are how- 
ever certain attributes which a Student Christian Move- 
ment should have. 
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One of these certainly is that such a movement should 
be free and autonomous as far as developing policies 
and program are concerned. If its program and policies 
as a total movement are no more than the least common 
denominator of all the constituent parts it will never 
“cross the line of scrimmage.” To insure this desired 
free autonomy the movement will have to have one 
national council in which there is a clear majority 
of students and which will be the highest body of the 
whole organization. To create such a council will mean 
that all groups concerned will have to sacrifice some 
things, particularly at the point of organizational con- 
trol. How this should be done is debatable. It is 
much easier to write about than it is to practice, but 
here may be the place where we must learn anew 
Jesus’ dictum “He who seeks to save his life shall lose 
it and he who loses his life for my sake and the gospels 
shall save it.” Presumably, however, such a council, 
to be really representative, would draw its delegates 
from regional Student Christian Councils which them- 
selves were the creation of the organized Christian 
student groups on local campuses—something on the 
pattern now used by the National Intercollegiate Chris- 
tian Council. This means that the groundwork will 
have to be developed in local situations. It does not 
mean however that national officers can do nothing until 
presented with a fait accompli. Indeed, the contrary 
is true. Unless the national leaders of church and 
Christian Association groups sponsor and support with 
leadership and finance the realization of this goal, there 
is likely to grow up a movement which disregards the 
values of the historical connections and does a dis- 
service to the cause of religion among American stu- 
dents. The work and consultations must be carried 
on at both ends of the line. 


Identification Marks 


Such a movement would also have to guard jealously 
and eternally the equal right of women to find leader- 
ship within it. The simple fact is that in spite of the 
gains made in recent years (which incidentally have 
been lost in fascist countries) women do not have an 
equal opportunity for leadership today either in the 
country nor on the campus and for that matter not even 
in the churches, although they may in some church stu- 
dent groups. There can be no “Beloved Community” 


(Refer to page 39.) 
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THE SUMMER CONFERENCES 


° 


Student conferences as 
community experience 


EDITH LERRIGO 


Each June sees large numbers of students from cam- 
puses all over the country coming together on the ten 
conference grounds in the various regions. Their pur- 
pose is to explore problem areas of common concern 
and together to discover insights and resources. of Chris- 
tian religion for effective living on the campus and in 
the world, as individuals and as Christian groups. 

This year these conferences reflected in many ways 
the potent and penetrating effects of the National Stu 
dent Assembly held last December. The following par- 
tial list of conference “themes” will serve to illustrate 


how the Assembly influenced conference planning: 


lhe Inescapable Demand of Christianity Upon Us 
Christian Community 
Sour f Pow 


ALCS 


Sor for Realistic Living 

Che Role of the Christian Minority in Building a 
Democracy 

Revitalizing American Democracy 

Democracy as a Social Philosophy 


The Assembly seems also to have supplied new direc- 
tion for program content—to judge by the large number 
of conferences which took over in part or in whole the 
commission setup used at Oxford. The Blue Ridge 
program included all the Assembly commissions and 
added one on Race Relations, since this problem was 
considered a strategic one for the students of that con- 
ference area. Hollister used some of the Assembly com- 
missions, adding one on worship and one on work with 
freshmen. The question which constantly faced the As- 
sembly, what to do in terms of the local and intercol- 
legiate situation, became a reiterated conference refrain. 
The Geneva Conference (women) divided into five 
groups around this challenge, phrasing it: What can 
we as student Y. W. C. A. members do about the inter- 
national situation, current economic problems, the prob- 
lems of minority groups, the present educational system 
and our relationship to religious institutions? Eagles 
Mere students, spending the latter half of each fore- 
noon in “working groups,” gave the first three days t 
consideration of various themes and program sugges- 
tions for local action. At O-At-Ka the students gave a 
period every day to the problems and interests facing 
the campus Christian group in the areas of economic, 
social, religious and personal life, in terms of leadership. 

New direction was found by several conferences also 
through the introduction of program laboratories and 
recreation clinics patterned after those at the National 
Assembly. At Blue Ridge a program laboratory func- 
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tioned in each realm in which there was a commission 
group. From one to three leaders, secretaries, faculty 
or students, were available from 1: 30 to 3: 30 each day 
for consultation with students in each laboratory. A 
large amount of program material had been gathered 
from local Associations and parts of some of the Assem- 


bly exhibits were commandeered. In the evenings and 
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Discussion, plan- 
ning, worship, fel- 


lowship, recreation 
— all these com*- 
bined, make. the 


student conferences 
the nearest known 
approach toa ‘true 
community.” 
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of Christendom in America since Moody called the 
first Northfield Conference some fifty years ago. 

on some afternoons there were demonstrations of ways 
in which movies may be used as program resources. 
Eagles Mere, Estes and Hollister found the laboratories 
a valuable and popular addition to the conference pro- 
gram. 

Recreation, creative leisure activities and music were 
strengthened by the influence of the Assembly. Lynn 
Rohrbough led the recreation at Eagles Mere and also 
directed a daily recreation training institute which con- 
tributed ideas and skills which undoubtedly will enrich 
local campus programs during the forthcoming months. 
Russell Ames Cook’s leadership in music made a like 
contribution in the area of music to the New England 
students at the O-At-Ka Conference. 

Worship was integral in all the conferences. Silver 
Bay closed each day with a worship service; Geneva 
(men’s conference) had a pre-breakfast program of 
daily meditations. At Eagles Mere and O-At-Ka there 
were two services each day. At the former those led 
before breakfast were conducted by students and the 
vesper services were led by Luther Tucker; at O-At-Ka 
Howard Thurman led the group in worship each morn- 
ing, and the students were in charge of the services at 
the close of the day. Hollister had a period in the pro- 
gram of each day for individual meditation, a “time to 
think about life, our relation to it, and especially the 
influence of our conference experience upon it; a time 
when we may inquire into our lives and evaluate what 
we find there; a time that we can count on when we 
may be alone with that not-too-well-known-person— 
ourself.” At Kings Mountain and Blue Ridge the en- 
tire conference participated in the “Ceremony of the 
Prophets” by Alice and Howard Kester.* At Blue 
Ridge it was used in connection with a communion 
service as an act of dedication. A significant symbolism 
was worked out on the platform with a rustic cross sur- 
rounded by the fruits of the field and of men’s labor, 
and by three students representing the arts, industry 
and agriculture. To many this meeting was the most 
impressive one of the conference; there was evident a 
genuine expression of reverence, humility and dedica- 
tion to a task. 

Democracy as an issue was faced by several of the 
student groups. O-At-Ka had a leadership group on 
the Christian Basis of Democracy. Three conferences 
built their entire program around this emphasis. Berea, 
with their theme “The Role of the Christian Minority 
in Building a Democracy,” met as a whole conference 
in three daily seminars on these phases of the subject: 
History of the Industrial South; Hopeful Political 
Trends ; Religious Resources. The Geneva men’s con- 
lerence, with the help of outstanding leaders such as 
T. Z. Koo, George Albert Coe, Frank W. McCulloch, 
Roy Burkhart analyzed the major problems facing 
democracy today. The deep concern of Hollister stu- 
dents for democracy as a problem is summarized in 
their conference log, The Atom: 


- * Copies may be secured at 10c. from the authors at 1700 
Edgehill Avenue, Nashville, Tenn. 
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Hollister centered its attention on the theme, “Revital- 
izing American Democracy.” In the belief that the present 
debilitated state of democracy is the natural result of its dis- 
association from the Christian view of life, the problem of re- 
vitalization was regarded essentially as one of reuniting the 
two at the point of their original and natural relation. Chris- 
tianity, on the one hand, was seen as the necessary source of 
the insight and motive power which supports the democratic 
process, while democracy was seen to be the technique by which 
Christianity is implemented in the social order. In other words, 
democracy was found to be the institutional embodiment of the 
techniques and processes which arise inevitably out of the Chris- 
tian view of society. The conference made a realistic 
approach to the problem of bringing democracy to life. The 
conference community itself, however, supplied the best pos- 
sible evidence for the validity of its thesis of living democracy, 
as there arose in its midst a happy and deeply satisfying fel- 
lowship, which its members will never forget. 

A student conference is an experience of “being a 
community,” of actually living for a brief length of time 
in the kind of community we are seeking to build, where 
barriers that are set up in everyday situations are tran- 
scended, where every one lives on an equal basis re- 
gardless of possessions or race or campus status. 


Every student needs at least one conference experi- 
ence in his college career to give him a glimpse of what 
fellowship in a true community might be. 


A FREE $. ¢- Me 
(From page 37.) 


with one half of the population subordinated, however 
subtly, to the other half. For the same reasons the 
movement must give equal opportunity for participation 
and leadership of women and of all social minority 
groups. It must be a movement that is interracial in 
character as well as in interests. 

There are other attributes of a real Student Chris- 
tian Movement. Obviously it cannot even pretend to 
be Christian unless it is international and universal in 
outlook. And naturally a large amount of its strength 
will come from its intercollegiateness, as the history of 
both Christian Associations and church groups has 
demonstrated. 

There are, however, two other attributes which need 
special consideration. One is that the movement should 
be broad enough in its social and theological concepts 
to recognize that sincere, honest and devoted Christians 
may sometimes differ in both these matters. Secondly 
and at the same time the movement should include 
within it only those groups which willingly accept the 
conditions of membership. There are some Student 
Christian Associations and church groups today who 
would not be interested in this kind of a movement, 
and its character must not be changed to meet the de- 
mands of all or it will end in morass. But there are 
today enough student Christian groups and national 
leaders who agree in their basic concerns to take now 
the first steps toward the creation of such a movement. 
If such a movement can be formed—and it can, if we 
have the faith, the will and the Christian patience and 
tolerance to do it—it will be the greatest step forward 
not only for Christian student work but for the whole 








““BIEVRES”’ 


I 


THE idealistic optimism of the first days of Interna- 
tional fellowship at Bievres gave way in succeeding 
days to a more fundamental appreciation of the possi- 
bilities of Christian intercommunion in the realm of 
secular activities as well as that of shared religious 
experience. 

The presence of seventy-seven delegates, represent- 
ing every continent and twenty-six countries, presented 
both an opportunity and a challenge. With a myriad of 
differing backgrounds, opinions and faith represented 
in its constituency, the General Committee proceeded 
to plan pioneering international work in social prob- 
lems, to strengthen its advance in the realm of ecumen- 
ism, to analyze the problems of Christianity with ref- 
erence to university life, and to express itself con- 
structively in the present world political chaos. What, 
for example should be the word of the Federation to 
the Movement in Japan and China in the present situa- 
tion? To what extent would a moral judgment on the 
Sino-Japanese issue be unfair to the Student Christian 
Movement of Japan? What right have General Com- 
mittee members, in any case, as citizens of countries 
whose contribution to the basic causes of the conflict 
are only too well known, to pronounce judgment of any 
sort? On the other hand, is it not our duty to speak 
for the principles of justice we are bound to uphold? 
The presence of both Chinese and Japanese delegates 
gave to these questions a reality which removed them 
far from the field of academic discussion. 

News of the dissolution of the S. C. M. in Germany 
brought the Committee to the consideration of another 
serious issue: what must be the place of political phi- 
losophies in a World Christian Community? Can total- 
itarianism and Christianity co-exist when each lays 
claim to man’s deepest spiritual loyalty ? 

Perhaps the most significant advance made by the 
World’s Student Christian Federation in recent years 
has been its work in the field of ecumenism: the bring- 
ing together of members of different creeds in co- 
Operative relationships, advancing as far as possible in 
community of worship without minimizing the differ- 
ences which separate the churches or resorting to a 
superficial negation of these differences in order to se- 
cure apparent unity. Slow but significant progress has 
been made in this realm; and members of the com- 
mittee who sat on the commission dealing with these 
church relationships saw important steps taken also in 
re-defining the missionary work of churches to reflect 
more truly the ideal of a world community. 
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. . « Three American observers 
report French meeting of the 
World's Student Christian Federation 


* 


Probably not a single delegate left Bievres without a 
profound conviction of the significance of the organiza- 
tion of which he had been a part for ten meaningful 
days. The conferences planned for Christian youth at 
Amsterdam in 1939; the area meetings of the Federa- 
tion, tentatively scheduled for the next three-year pe- 
riod; even the next General Committee gathering in 
1941—these drew his thoughts forward into the future. 

Will it be possible for these meetings to be held? 
Whether or not war supervenes, it seems clear that 
there will be both need and opportunity for the con- 
tinuation of that part of Federation life which is most 
real, least bound to time or condition, the subtle, far- 
reaching, leavening influence of a Christian fellowship, 
without boundaries and without binding loyalties to the 
half-gods not yet driven out of the spirits of men. 


ALISON HARRISON. 
II 


To have been a member of the Bievres General Com- 
mittee was an edifying experience for me. The meet- 
ing served to make tangible what we mean when we 
speak of a Christian internationale. I believe I was 
impressed most with the diversity of viewpoints ex- 
pressed by our brothers and sisters from various lands. 
I read in English with something of dismay several 
of the addresses which were delivered in other lan- 
guages and was quite sure I was missing the meanings 
which were evidently deep within the words. I was 
impressed also with the strangeness of some of the theo- 
logical expressions of lay people, students and seniors, 
present there. But underneath it all I began to see 
what many of them were after. This became particu- 
larly evident as the sessions of our subcommittee on 
Social Action progressed. We learned from each other 
that we are after the same things; that Christian 
students and Christian seniors associated with them 
are bound in loyalty to the same ideals and are com- 
mitted to the same purposes of God but that the reasons 
underlying these loyalties and faith in God’s plan for 
the world may be quite different. It was a fact that 
our common loyalty to Jesus Christ could overcome 
all theological and interpretative differences. 

There was, too, a fraternity between men and women 
who did not agree. This it seemed to me epitomized 
the life of the Kingdom. Here was a place where one 
could speak in terms which the world does not wish to 
understand and in terms which were prophetic and 
religiously revolutionary. The representatives from 
various countries could criticize their own government 
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Twenty-six countries (some 
at war) were repre- 
sented by delegates at Bievres 
] 
¢ 


| the governments of others of us without fear for 
ne moment that anything other than the Christian ap- 


praisal of what was being said would result. But fear 


was present. Our German friends’ fears were com- 


municated to us and the fears of fellow travelers in 


small countries that are slowly closing the doors on 


freedom of speech and assemblage and who treat our 


tudent Christian groups as suspects. 
The decisions made at the General Committee Meet- 
ing impressed me as being mature and strategic—the 


S 


7 


kind that come from people who know what suffering 
and know what suffering means and whose deep 
religious conviction helps them to be wise as a serpent 

a statesmanlike, spiritual way. No decision was 
made quickly. Here, almost within a stone’s throw of 
people who feel that dictatorship is the way out for a 
frustrated world, were those, who with long and tedious 
leliberation and with thorough respect for democratic 
processes and with much giving and taking, arrived at 

nvictions regarding our purposes in a genuine spirit 

f democracy. HERBERT KING. 

II] 

In the United States, where races, creeds, and reli- 
gious beliefs are permitted freedom of existence, every 
Association should dedicate itself to education toward 
an understanding of the true meaning of a world fellow- 
ship that does exist and transcends all barriers of race, 
creed, or differences in ideology. 

Such unity is possible. There was at Bievres, as 
there can be in our Associations on campuses, an ear- 
hest attempt to understand the other person’s point of 
view with a respect for his right as an individual with 
a common faith, which may, however, differ in ex- 
pression or interpretation. 

Again and again, as the numerous national move- 
ments reported programs, emphases, and purposes, one 
realized that no one movement “knew all the answers” 
and it soon became clear that through sharing of ex- 
perience, all movements could begin to realize the com- 
mon desire for “being a World Christian Community, 
instead of discussing what the Christian community 
ought to be like.” Bible study is a major emphasis in 
the programs of many of the European movements, and 


1t 
i 


's effect was reflected in the confident conviction of 
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the representatives of those countries that guidance for 
all decisions was possible through knowledge of and 
understanding of the Bible. 

The significance of Bievres to our national Movement 
lies in the idea that local groups can demonstrate unity 
of fellowship on campuses and educate for a brotherly 
love, not only toward those countries with which there 
is agreement, but also toward those countries where 
existing ideologies are making difficult the existence of 
Christian movements and where forces of hatred are 
creating reciprocal attitudes among students and con- 
stituents. A second contribution of Bievres is the 
depth of the resources of a true religion to withstand 
the pressures of tragic events and provide direction in 
the Christian way as an answer to the crises facing 
humanity. EVELYN O'CONNOR. 
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Of Salt and Light and High Places 


G. R. H. Shafto's* famed paraphrase of the Sermon on 
the Mount. 


When the crowds began to gather, Jesus withdrew to higher 
ground. Here He sat down and His disciples followed him up 
the slopes. To them He told His thoughts freely and began to 
teach them. 


“| will tell you,’’ said He, “the secret of happiness in life. 


‘It is with the men who have a deep sense of something missed: 
of a life which their spirits need; theirs is the world as God means 
it to be. 


‘It is with the men who have realized the imperfection and sor- 
row of human life; the resources of divine energy and consolation 
shall be at their disposal. 


‘It is with the men whose thought for others forbids self-as- 
sertion; mastery of the earth shall be their rightful heritage. 


“It is with those who have an over-mastering passion for the 
right way of life now presented to them; their life shall be full of 
achievement. 


‘It is with those who have the brotherly spirit; they shall re- 
ceive it in return. 


‘It is with the single-hearted; they shall see God in everything. 


“It is with those who would be peace-makers: for such a spiriy 
is nourished in self-forgetfulness and the sense of God's love; 
men will recognize that they ere God's children. 


“lt is with those who have suffered hardship in the cause of 
right. God's new world is open to them. 


“The secret of happiness is yours when men insult and ill-treat 
and slander you just because you are trying to be my disciples. Be 
exultant about it! There is the joy of a great assurance in such per- 
secution: for so you get a place in the prophetic succession. In 
the heaven that is always here for men to see if they will, your 
Father has great compensations in store for all that you suffer. 


“You are the salt of human society : you have to save civilization 
of your day from corruption. This will call for great watchfulness 
on your own account; for you know that salt which is insipid is 
useless and is thrown away and trampled underfoot. 


“You are the light of the dark world: your lives reveal reality 
to mankind. Like yonder town on the hilltop you are a beacon 
that cannot be hidden. Your influence is universal. You can see 
an example of God's purpose in your individual life if you think of 
the lamp at home. You do not light it and cover it with a bushel- 
basket: you put it on the lampstend that all in the room may gather 
round and see by its light. See to it, then, that nothing keeps your 
light from shining out clearly in all men’s sight, so that they will 
notice the beauty of the things that you do and learn to think better 
of your Father, God, because they have met you.” 


*From THE SCHOOL OF JESUS—G. R. H. Shafto. Association Press. $1.00. 
Reprinted here by permission of the publishers. 





What Is the Church? 
(From page 36.) 


nesses, the church is the most helpful, the most con- 
structive, the most unselfish, yes, the most saving in- 
fluence. Do the business clubs, the social clubs, the 
political clubs, the American Legion, or any other or- 
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ganizations or clubs excel with the church in their ¢gp. 
tribution to the general welfare of our communities 
and of the individuals who live in these communities? 
Some other organizations may do more than the churgh 
for peace, for labor, or for the sick, but in our towns 
and cities the church gives thousands of dollars to needy 
people and causes in this and other lands, it ministers ty 
sick and to well alike, bringing comfort, cheer, under. 
standing and hope to many lives. It ministers to the 
lonely and to the sorrowing; it challenges the young; jt 
inspires men and women of all ages. It upholds a per. 
sonal ideal in Christ and a social ideal in the Kingdom 
of God. It gives its attention to the nurture of little 
children. It marries our sons and daughters. Its mem. 
bers have places of leadership in many of the other 
worth-while agencies and organizations. The church 
reminds men constantly of a power not their own, but 
infinitely greater, and yet kindly. It tells the story week 
after week of Jesus and his love. It calls men to wor. 
ship. It calls them to live more nobly, more honestly, 
and it reminds them of the forgiveness, mercy, and love 
ot God when they err, and men—all men—are prone to 
error. 
2 


JN CONCLUSION let me say that I am a critic of the 
Church. Nevertheless I believe that if the Church 
through its own inherent weaknesses should die today, 
that something akin to it would rise tomorrow. Men 
are men. Men are not gods. But all men in every age 
have yearned to be related to a power not their own and 
greater than their own. Some men have denied this 
for atime. Russia, for example, denies it today. We 
must know, however, that what men deny with their 
lips they sometimes assent to in their lives. The his- 
tory of the race shows that men are and have been 
religious. Religion has to be channeled. It must have 
some embodiment. The Church is a channel for the 
religion of Jesus. It is a means toward the attainment 
of the Kingdom of God. The Church is an instrument 
of God for the redemption of his people. We are all 
his people, and we are all in need of God’s redemptive 
power. 

For me the Church is a fellowship of common men 
and women who have uncommon purposes, plans, 
ideals, aspirations, hopes, motives and concerns. It is 
all because their lives have been touched by an amazing 
and, therefore, an uncommon event—the event of 
Christ's coming into the world and all that has tran- 
spired as a consequence. In this sense God has called 
the Church into being. 

Common men in every age have committed their 
lives to the God Christ made known. They are the 
Church. Their lives have touched other lives, includ- 
ing my own. His life has touched other lives, i 
cluding my own. 

All that I hold most dear for myself and others | 
owe to this vast cloud of witnesses to this event—t 
God thus made known. I hold that the hopes and fears 
of all the years are and will be met in the Church's 
one foundation, Jesus Christ, her Lord. 
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ung ; it FROM JACK McMICHAEL TEN THOUSAND ENVOYS 
‘agi This letter from Jack McMichael (Emory ‘37, co- It is estimated that ten thousand students from ninety- 
of little chairman of last December's N ational Student As- seven countries are studying in the United States and 
ts mem. sembly) was written soon after arrival in China, A full Canada this year. Many of them will take key positions 
e other | length story, to appear in the next issue of the INTER- in national life, when they return to their homes. “In 
church | COLLEGIAN (we expect!—Ed.) is promised: influencing public opinion,” said Secretary of State 
wn, but Students have shown the keenest interest in having Cordell Hull in a rasa? broadcast to South America, 
ry week} me share with them an interpretation of “The Attitude the students who study for several years at universities 
to wor- } of American Students and the American People toward and colleges in countries other than their own, Can play 
onestly, } the Crisis in the Far East.” Another popular topic has a great part. They can accomplish much in prCnmng 
und love } been “The Interests, Concerns, and Activities of Chris- friendly relations between the countries concerned. 
yrone tof tian Students and Student Christian Groups in Amer- Essential wearer are rendered ” these guest students 
ica.” One group even asked me to talk on “Boys’ Life by committees in San Francisco and in New York City 
in America’ and seemed to be very interested in my —chiet -—" e entry—and in urban centers, notably 
comments on typical community “groups” and the 4-H Chicago. hese ee Cy eee e 
ic of the} Club Movement for farm youths. And a philosophy friendly helpfulness. Dinner a arranged Ss 
Church } class at Shanghai’s most sophisticated girls’ school had American homes, sight-seeing trips are planned, advice 
e today, | the audacity to ask me to speak to them on “The Way given on personal problems, opportunities found to serve 
Men | Out for Students!” Friends here have shown particular as international student counselor in a summer camp; 
very age | interest in our National Assembly, and it has been my in port cities mcomung boats are met. — i 
wn and | privilege to speak over the radio and to student audi- : 'wo committees aed working in this wom in New 
ied this | ences and other groups on “The Assembly and What York City. Ralph ¢ ‘A Soon (formerly Associate secre- 
iy. We = It Indicates as to Trends in American Student Chris- cary, University ot California Y. M. C. A., Berkeley ) 
th their | tian Life.” is the new Secretary for the Friendly Relations Com- 
The his- ; , , mittee, succeeding Charles D. Hurrey. This committee 
oo ian As widely varied as the topics have been the kinds of (address: 347 Madison Avenue, New York City) 
ast have oe addressed. There have been entire student makes, available for campus visits national secretaries 
ae ee the case with the University of Shanghai, representing Korean, Chinese and Japanese students. 
ainment - Medhurst College, and with Jefferson Academy. The second committee, of which Grace Hoover is 
somal There have been regular but voluntary chapes services Secretary, works with women only and heads up at 
-areal i the Presbyterian Girls’ School in Peiping. And International House, New York City. Both committees 
emptive here have been frequent opportunities to participate in welcome inquiry by letter or in person. 


committee meetings. There have been meetings of the 
National Student Relief Committee and of both the 
ion men } Shanghai and Peiping Local Student Relief Committees. 

plans, } At special committee meetings dealing with Student 
s» It iS} Christian Movement developments in China, a great 


, iy ef . . . 
amazing deal of interest was shown in hearing about the history 
vent O! F of the American N. I. C. C.—the extent of its inclusive- 
as tran- 


ness, its relation with the General Y. M. C. A. and 
is called f y W.C. A. 


etc. 





4 thee Of much more importance than the little contribution 
: e ce . 
<i vhich I have been able to make here, however, is the 
a a . ° e os : ‘ 
, ich contribution which the friends here are making to 
includ- — | . 
a ne. Many thanks to you for helping to make them 
ves, mF. : ¢ : 
possible. It will be a joy next year to share in more 
j . e ie 7 ° 7 e 
| letail with student Christian groups in the United 
thers States some of my impressions and experiences. 
yent—to : 
nd fears i 
~hurch’s _ wes: Write the Editors, if you are interested in having 
. Jack McMichael visit your campus. He is due back in the . , 
- >. A. early in February. En famille 
I1ZONS 
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NAZI OUTLAWS S.C. M. 
The German press published recently an official com- 
decreeing dissolution of the German Stu- 
this 


munication 
dent 


1 


aocument 


Christian Movement! The language ot 


follows: 


“The Leader of the S. S. and Head of the German 
Police in the Ministry of the Interior has by a decree 
dated July 22, 1938, dissolved and forbidden the Ger- 
man Student Christian and the 
Women Student Christian Movement, as well as the 
Auxiliary Movements of both organizations. The de- 
cree is based on the first paragraph of the decree of the 
President of the Reich concerning the protection of the 
All further activities, which rep- 
resent an attempt to continue those organizations or a 


Pa] 


Movement German 


people and the State. 


new founding in other forms with the same or similar 
purposes, are also forbidden on the basis of paragraph 4 
of the same decree.” 

Thus the German Student Christian Movement, 
which throughout its history had served the unique pur- 
pose of evangelism in the German universities, and 
which has made such unforgettable and lasting contri- 
butions to the life of the World’s Student 


Federation, has ceased to be an organization. 


Christian 
The loss 
of a Movement which has taken such an uncompromis- 
ing and courageous stand for the Christian faith is one 
of the greatest losses which the Federation has ever suf- 
fered. It is, however, a consolation to know that the 
Christian faith of the members of the German $. C. M. 
will remain as strong as ever, that it will continue to 
find expression, even if there is no organization to sup- 
port it, and that nothing can interfere with the deep 
spiritual fellowship which binds them together with the 
members of our Federation throughout the world.— 
Federation News Sheet. 


x 
BE SURPRISED! 


Yes, state universities are interested in missions! At 
Cornell (Ithaca, N. Y.), the Tenth Annual School for 
Missionaries will be held January 23 to February 18, 
1939, 
Life, Family Life Education, Nutrition and Health, 
Rural Education and Agriculture. These will be sup- 
plemented with afternoon seminars and field trips 


Study courses will include Sociology of Rural 


to near-by schools, communities and larger parishes. 
Expenses are confined to room and board. A two-day 
Rural Missions Conference will be held February 10-11. 
The first lowa School for Missionaries will be held 
January 23 to February 18, 1939 at the Iowa State Col- 
lege, Ames, Iowa. The curriculum is similar to that of 
the Cornell School. Missionaries on furlough are wel- 
comed to either school. Both schools have the endorse- 
ment and cooperation of the Rural Missions Codperat- 
ing Committee. Printed matter about either may be had 
from: John H. Reisner, Rural Missions Codperating 
Committee, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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AMSTERDAM 1939 


The World Conference of Christian Youth will meet 
at Amsterdam, Holland, beginning July 26, 1939. |, 
will be attended by approximately 1,500 delegates from 
all parts of the world. The quota allotted to the United 
States is 280. The World’s Student Christian Federa. 
tion is cooperating with other international organiza. 
tions in the planning of this World Conference of 
Christian Youth. 

The Youth Conference will build upon the work al- 
ready done by the Oxford Conference on Life and 
Work, the Edinburgh Conference on Faith and Order 
and the International Missionary Conference to be held 
in Madras in December, 1938. The central objective 
is to draw Christian youth together in a concerted effort 
to witness more effectively to the significance of Chris- 
tianity and the Christian Church for the disordered 
world of today. Three valuable books, two of these 
study outlines, are available as preparatory material for 
this conterence: 

The Christian Community in the Modern World, Walter 
W. Gethman and Denzel G. M. Patrick. Six studies, 


(25c ) 


Ten Authorities Other Than God, Eduard F. Ouellette. 
Ten discussion outlines. (15c). 
They That Go Forward, Eric Fenn. Significant issues 


and results of the Oxford Conference from the stand- 
point of the interest of Christian young people. (50c). 


These publications may be ordered through the 
American Office of the Universal Christian Council, 
297 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


e 
WORLD-WIDE PRAYER CIRCLE 


From time to time the Federation traveling staff 


propose topics on which Christian students are asked to | 
“staff’—people like Robert } 


join in prayer. These 
Mackie, Rose Terlin, T. Z. Koo, Luther Tucker and 
others—make their headquarters in Geneva, Switzer- 
land, and carry on the Federation’s work of intercom- 
munication in all the countries of the world where 
member groups of Christian students exist. 
proposed afford an insight into some of the problems 
and some of the encouragements which these traveling 
emissaries of student solidarity meet in their daily 
work: 


Let us give thanks 


That the Federation’s General Committee was able to meet 
at all in this modern world of increasing international 
conflict. We are grateful for the sense of God’s guidance 
in the deliberations of the Committee; 

For the courageous witness of the members of the S. C. M 
in Germany, and pray that their faith may be unshakes 
though their Movement is forbidden to function. 

For the example of faithfulness to the World Christian 
Community by our fellow members of the Federation ™ 
China and Japan. 
For the new beginnings of Federation contacts in Sout 
America. 


Let us pray 
For suffering students in China and for the Japanese Str 
dent Christian Movement. 
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MARCH OF EVENTS 


Special Days. They come thick and fast in No- 


vember : 


11th.—Armistice Day. Celebrate it with a non-mili- 
taristic peace program. 
13-19th.—Week of Prayer, called by the World Y. M. 
CA eee. W. GA 
Theme: “The Christian Community in 
the Modern World.” 
20th_—Day of Prayer for Refugees. This would in- 
clude political refugees, both Jewish and 
Christian, and war refugees, especially stu- 
dents of China and Spain. 
22nd.—National Unity Day. The National Move- 
ment for Rededication asks that this day 
be dedicated to friendly relations with peo- 
ple of other nations and other races. 
24th.—Turkey! 


Keep posted. On request the National Peace Con- 
ference will send you peace posters, with suggestions 
for keeping campus and community well posted. Post- 
ers are free, except a postage charge of one cent for 
each poster requested. Address: 8 West 40th Street, 


New York City. 


American Youth Speaks is the title of a radio series 
of interviews with youth on important social questions. 
Last summer James Flint, campus pastor at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, made recordings of the views 
of young men and women on questions dealing with 
the attitudes of youth toward peace and war and to- 
ward other races; youth’s responsibility to government ; 
all to Representing various sec- 
tions of the country—farm and country, industrial cen- 
ters, (auto, steel, coal), mountain district, T. V. A. 
reflect the of 
young people, contacted ‘in advance through ministers 

| labor unions, through settlements and clubs. After 
these transcriptions have been used on radio broad- 


1 


the right of work. 


region, the recordings views selected 


casts they will be made available to groups at a nominal 
rental. Address requests to: American Youth Speaks, 
lio Station WHA, Madison, Wisconsin. 


The Coming of Mrs. Margaret Wells Wood to the 
University of Illinois as a social hygiene speaker was 
preceded by such careful planning that Mrs. Wood 
contacted not fewer than 5,000 men and women stu- 
dents during a month on the Illinois campus. The 
meetings started with an All-University Service; daily 
group meetings were held in the fraternities and soror- 
ities, in independent houses, the Hillel Foundation, 
with the student Senate and other campus groups. Four 
to 6: 00 in the afternoon were the periods for the wom- 
en's meetings; from 10:00 to 12:00 at night for men. 
In addition there were personal conferences mornings 
and afternoons by appointment. 


Ra 
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Texas A. & M. claims the 
From a beginning with twelve 
students and a sociology professor, the college has 
now appropriated, it is reported, $100,000 for fourteen 
model co-op buildings, each building to house thirty-two 
students. And at the University of Texas (Austin) 
the Movement has expanded from two co-op houses to 
twelve. One of these is independently operated; the 
others have some degree of university sponsorship. 
Value rendered is the secret of success: excellent co- 
Operative board and room averages $16 monthly as 
compared with a non-cooperative $30. 


They Grow and Grow. 
“largest student co-op.” 


Creative Leisure. Reporting to the Rocky Mountain 
Field Council, the regional Commission on Creative 
Leisure made an analysis of leisure in its personal and 
social aspects; then recommended the following activ- 
ities for local Associations: craft shop, hobbies, hobby 
show, creative worship, folk dancing, learning folk 
songs and hymns, hikes, parties that are different, mar- 
ionettes. 


Mission Gets Under Way. After more than a year 
of preparation a series of University Christian Missions 
has been launched. Twenty-two campuses—represent- 
ing total enrollments of 130,000 students—will be 
visited during the autumn and spring. A week is to be 
spent on each campus. The objective is to lead students 
to a vital faith in God as revealed in Jesus Christ, the 
Saviour and Lord of Life, and to a personal commit- 
ment to his cause in the world. On each campus where 
a mission is to be held there is a local planning com- 
mittee composed of representatives of the student body, 





“UNTIL ONE SHALL FALL” 


Members of the Daily Northwestern Editorial Board held 
their own commemoration service after the Peace Convocation 
last November. A maple sapling was planted, with the solemn 
charge that it shall be chopped down “to rot with the bones 
of the first editorial board member to die in war.” 
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the faculty, the university admin_stration, the Christian 
Associations and the campus churches. The itimerary 
for November-December is: 


State University of Iowa ............ Oct. 30-Nov. 4 
CY GE SEED wc cervacancoscassecess Jov. 6-11 
University of Nebraska ..............0e4 jov. 13-18 
Kansas State Agricultural College ....... Nov. 20-23 


Tuskegee Institute and Alabama State College ... 
a i ee ee. 5 rahe fe oe og o Nov. 27-Dec. 
University of Pennsylvania ..............-. Dec. 5- 


Ph 


The leadership is outstanding. To name but a few: 

Dr. E. Stanley Jones, of India; 

Dr. T. Z. Koo, of China; 

Rev. Sam Higginbottom, of India; 

Professor Arthur H. Compton, of the University of 
Chicago ; 

President W. O. Mendenhall, of Whittier College, 
California ; 

Mrs. Grace Sloan Overton, of a Arbor, Mich. ; 

The Hon. Francis B. “seep of Washington, D. C.; 

Rev. Arthur Lee Kinsolving, of Boston; 

Rev. C. Leslie Glenn, of Cambridge, Mass. ; 

Rev. Harold C. Case, of Topeka, Kan. ; 

Mr. Herbert King, of New York; 

Rev. A. J. Muste, of New York; 

Dean Benjamin E. Mays, of Washington, D. C.; 

Rev. J. Maxwell Adams, Presbyterian Board of 
Education ; 

Rev. H. D Bollinger, Methodist Episcopal Board of 
Education ; 

Miss Winnifred Wygal, of New York; 

Miss Leila Anderson, of Berkeley, Calif. ; 

Dean Howard Thurman, of Washington, D. C.; 

Mr. Harold A. Ehrensperger, of Chicago, Illinois ; 

Mrs. Mildred I. Morgan, of lowa City, lowa; 

Mr. Frank W. McCulloch, of Chicago, Illinois; 

Mrs. Clyde A. Milner, of Guilford College, N. C.; 

Miss Helen Morton, of the National Board of Y. W. 
A 7 

The Honorary Chairman is Mary E. Woolley, Presi- 
dent Emeritus of Mt. Holyoke College. Correspond- 
ence may be addressed to any Regional Secretary or 
Church Board or to: Paul J. Braisted, 254 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 





FOR ARMISTICE DAY 


Recommended dramatic presentations: 

Bury the Truth. John B. Thompson. Armistice 
Day pageant. Impressionistic, suitable for 
chancel or stage. Little memorization. No 


royalty. 25c; from the author at: First Pres- 
byterian Church, Norman, Oklahoma. 


Bury the Dead. Irving Shaw. Tells of dead 
soldiers who refuse to remain buried. Random 


House $1.00. Royalty. 


Mother Earth and Her Children. Barbara Abel. 
One-act peace play. Womans Press 25c. No 
royalty. 














Syspit WILLIAMS GEORGE THEUER 


World Visitors. Four representatives of the World's 
Student Christian Federation will be in the United 
States for campus visits during forthcoming months. 
In November, Sybil Williams of New Zealand; in 
November-December Rose Terlin. Next Spring Jack 
McMichael will be back from China for college en- 
gagements beginning February 12th, and Robert 
Mackie, General Secretary of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation, is giving the month of April to 
colleges of Canada and the U. S. A. (Write your Re- 
gional Secretary, or THE INTERCOLLEGIAN.) 


George H. Theuer, Associate Secretary of the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement, is conducting council meet- 
ings on Program Building for the World Christian 
Community, and holding vocational interviews. While 
an undergraduate at Sheffield Scientific School, Yale 
University, he worked with the Wesley Foundation in 
New Haven and with the Christian Association at 
Dwight Hall. (For dates correspond with your Re- 
gional Secretary or with the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment, 254 Fourth Avenue, New York City.) 


A “first time secretary” is Miss Allene Atkinson, now 
serving as Student Christian Association Secretary at 
Texas Tech (Lubbock). Two years ago she was stu- 


dent president of the Y. W. C. A., at the University of | 


Texas. 


What a Freshman Needs. At State Teachers Col- 
lege, Canyon, Texas (probably the Jast college in the 
L. S. A. to initiate freshman work!), an upperclass 
group sponsored by the Y. W. C. A. presents these 
recommendations : 


1. That the administration endorse an_ orientation 
program to provide, among other things (a) 
guidance in selection of courses and related ac 
tivities ; (b) introduction to college building and 
college town; (c) opportunity to meet outstand 
ing students and faculty members and to become 
acquainted with the freshmen; (d) information 
about freshmen clubs and special opportunities 

That two days in the fall be devoted to freshmet 
activities. 

3. That a faculty-student committee make plans now 
for a freshman orientation program for next 
fall’s newcomers. 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN AND FAR HORIZONS 
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More Pay for Campus Help. Last fall the Yale 
Daily News, student daily, published a series of articles 
reporting the activities of the university employees 
branch of the Committee for Industrial Organization. 
It reported that the dining halls employees were seek- 
ing improved working conditions and higher pay. This 
fall service employees are working on a six-day (instead 
of seven-day) week. This change, announces the uni- 
versity, has no relation to the recent labor agitation 
at Yale. 


SHEAR ROBBERY 


Fighting a Plague. The anti-syphilis campaign being 
conducted on the Northwestern campus, in conjunction 
with other colleges and universities, has been marked 
by sincere student interest seldom expressed for serious 
undertakings. Despite the charges of small groups that 
the campaign is a move of sensationalism, the general 
student body has evidenced a willingness to cooperate. 

Students who take the free Wassermann test offered 
by the anti-syphilis committee are supporting a prac- 
tical move in the drive to eradicate a national scourge. 
They represent the attitude that social hygiene is a 
community problem, and that the college is a part of 
the community. The welfare of the individual and his 
benefit to society are vastly more important than any 
college course. 

Taking the Wassermann test carries with it no im- 
plications. There is no stigma attached to the person 
who may have contracted a venereal disease. The ways 
of innocently becoming infected are many; no one can 
safely ignore the possibilities. There is nothing sen- 
sational about a plague; it is vital and menacing.— 
Daily Northwestern. 

a 


Balance the Greeks. Unfavorable campus social situ- 
ations arising from the fraternity-sorority system may 
be remedied to some degree, on the male side at least, 
by expansion of the Independent Men’s Association. 
Organized at the University of Oklahoma four years 
ago, this movement has spread to thirty-eight colleges 
and universities and has more than 60,000 members. 

Obviously this organization cannot duplicate the ac- 
tivities of the campus fraternities and does not wish to 
do so. But it does enable nonmembers of the frater- 
nities to enjoy activities they formerly missed. On 
many campuses, for instance, nonfraternity men form- 
erly were excluded from intramural sports. The I. M. 
A. has corrected this and has provided new avenues for 
social life. 

The new organization gives trophies for high-grade 
averages and pays forty percent of the initiation fees of 
independent men elected to a freshmen’s national schol- 
astic fraternity. Its main effect, thus far, appears to be 
a deflation of the common idea that membership in a col- 
lege fraternity gives the collegian a vast social and aca- 
demic superiority. This, together with the provision 
of social and sports activities for nonfraternity men, ap- 
pears to more than justify existence of the new organ- 
zation. Continuing on its present lines, it should prove 
a socially healthful influence—Daily Texan. 


NOVEMBER, 1938 


CHURCH and CAMPUS 
Edited by Rosert G. ANDRUS 


WE INAUGURATE herewith Church and Campus 
as a new “department,” to be devoted to significant de- 
velopments in church student work throughout the 
country. The Editorial Committee makes this innova- 
tion, in direct response to the request of many friends, 
and is glad to do so because it believes deeply in the 
contribution which the life and leadership of the church 
student groups have to make to the whole Student 
Christian Movement. Mr. Andrus is a frequent con- 
tributor to various current periodicals and is a repre- 
sentative of the Presbyterian Board of Education, 
serving as Counselor to Protestant students at Columbia 
University.—Eb1rors. 
i 


Financing Christian Education. The Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. A., is busily engaged in raising a Sesqui- 
centennial Fund for Christian Education to provide 
more adequate resources for the Church’s fifty-two 
colleges and fifty-four Westminster Foundations in 
university centers. The goal of the campaign is $10,- 
000,000. The Presbyterians have been vigorous in the 
development of work with students, in the conviction 
that the Church as Church has a responsibility to pro- 
vide a Christian ministry to its member young people 
who are in centers of higher education. Behind the 
campaign for funds is the belief that the challenge of 
secular education must be met now, if the Christian 
forces of this country are ever to cope with the growing 
problems it raises. The Christian Church has always 
supported education conducted with a Christian per- 
spective; secular education challenges this view. The 
phenomenal growth of state universities, the loss of 
income from endowment in private institutions, and the 
possible dangers from state control of education (as 
one observes what has happened in Germany) are all 
factors underlying the Sesquicentennial Fund. Pres- 
byterian students are aiding in the job of money raising 
by speaking in church groups and before official bodies. 
In a variety of ways they are dramatizing the necessity 
for greater responsibility of the church in the forma- 
tion of character in the leaders of tomorrow. 


What Next in National Conferences? Shall there be 
a North American Conference on “The World Mission 
of Christianity” during Christmas week of 1939? This 
question is being asked by Christian Association Coun- 
cils, the Student Volunteer Movement, and Church 
Boards of Education. All Christian Associations, Re- 
gional Councils and church-related groups are invited 
to express their views. (Write the national secretary 
of your Movement, or the INTERCOLLEGIAN. ) 


Exchange by Faith. It happened this way at Cornell 
University: The Wesley League invited a Jewish rabbi 
as its speaker for a Sunday evening meeting; then a 
group of twenty-five students, on the next Friday night, 
visited the Hillel Foundation for its 7: 30 meeting. At 
8: 30 fourteen of the Jewish group were escorted to the 
Friday Night Class, then in session for a social-devo- 
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the faculty, the university admin_stration, the Christian 
Associations and the campus churches. The itinerary 
for November-December 1s: 


State University of lowa ............ Oct. 30-Nov. 4 
EE GE SENIIED onc cccccccnvccccnces Nov. 6-11 
University of Nebraska ................. Nov. 13-18 
Kansas State Agricultural College ....... Nov. 20-23 
Tuskegee Institute and Alabama State College 

Se Pee ee ret rr eee re ee Nov. 27-Dec. 2 
University of Pennsylvania ................ Dec. 5-8 


The leadership is outstanding. To name but a few: 

Dr. E. Stanley Jones, of India; 

Dr. T. Z. Koo, of China; 

Rev. Sam Higginbottom, of India; 

Professor Arthur H. Compton, of the University of 
Chicago ; 

President W. O. 
California ; 

Mrs. Grace Sloan Overton, of Ann Arbor, Mich.; 

The Hon. Francis B. Sayre, of Washington, D. C.; 

Rev. Arthur Lee Kinsolving, of Boston; 

Rev. C. Leslie Glenn, of Cambridge, Mass. ; 

Rev. Harold C. Case, of Topeka, Kan. ; 

Mr. Herbert King, of New York; 

Rev. A. J. Muste, of New York; 

Dean Benjamin E. Mays, of Washington, D. C.; 

Rev. J. Maxwell Adams, Presbyterian Board of 
Education ; 

Rev. H. D. Bollinger, 
Education ; 

Miss Winnifred Wygal, of New York; 

Miss Leila Anderson, of Berkeley, Calif. ; 

Dean Howard Thurman, of Washington, D. C.; 

Mr. Harold A. Ehrensperger, of Chicago, Illinois ; 

Mrs. Mildred I. Morgan, of lowa City, Iowa; 

Mr. Frank W. McCulloch, of Chicago, Illinois ; 

Mrs. Clyde A. Milner, of Guilford College, N. C.; 

Miss Helen Morton, of the National Board of Y. W. 
Ce 


The Honorary Chairman is Mary E. Woolley, Presi- 
dent Emeritus of Mt. Holyoke College. Correspond- 
ence may be addressed to any Regional Secretary or 
Church Board or to: Paul J. Braisted, 254 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 


Mendenhall, of Whittier College, 


Methodist Episcopal Board of 





FOR ARMISTICE DAY 
Recommended dramatic presentations: 
Bury the Truth. John B. Thompson. Armistice 


Day pageant. Impressionistic, suitable for 
chancel or stage. Little memorization. No 


royalty. 25c; from the author at: First Pres- 
byterian Church, Norman, Oklahoma. 


Bury the Dead. Irving Shaw. Tells of dead 
soldiers who refuse to remain buried. Random 
House $1.00. Royalty. 

Mother Earth and Her Children. Barbara Abel. 
One-act peace play. Womans Press 25c. No 
royalty. 
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Sypit WILLIAMS 


GEORGE THEUER 


World Visitors. Four representatives of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation will be in the United 
States for campus visits during forthcoming months. 
In November, Sybil Williams of New Zealand; in 
November-December Rose Terlin. Next Spring Jack 
McMichael will be back from China for college en- 
gagements beginning February 12th, and Robert 
Mackie, General Secretary of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation, is giving the month of April to 
colleges of Canada and the U. S. A. (Write your Re- 
gional Secretary, or THE INTERCOLLEGIAN. ) 


George H. Theuer, Associate Secretary of the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement, is conducting council meet- 
ings on Program Building for the World Christian 
Community, and holding vocational interviews. While 
an undergraduate at Sheffheld Scientific School, Yale 
University, he worked with the Wesley Foundation in 
New Haven and with the Christian Association at 
Dwight Hall. (For dates correspond with your Re- 
gional Secretary or with the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment, 254 Fourth Avenue, New York City.) 


A “first time secretary” is Miss Allene Atkinson, now 
serving as Student Christian Association Secretary at 
Texas Tech (Lubbock). Two years ago she was stu- 
dent president of the Y. W. C. A., at the University of 
Texas. 


What a Freshman Needs. At State Teachers Col- 
lege, Canyon, Texas (probably the /ast college in the 
UL. S. A. to initiate freshman work!), 
group sponsored by the Y. W. C. 
recommendations : 


an upperclass 
A. presents these 


1. That the administration endorse an orientation 
program to provide, among other things (a) 
guidance in selection of courses and related ac- 
tivities ; (b) introduction to college building and 
college town; (c) opportunity to meet outstand- 
ing students and faculty members and to become 
acquainted with the freshmen; (d) information 
about freshmen clubs and special opportunities. 

2. That two days in the fall be devoted to freshmen 
activities. 

3. That a faculty-student committee make plans now 
for a freshman orientation program for next 
fall’s newcomers. 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN AND FAR HORIZONS 
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More Pay for Campus Help. Last fall the Yale 
Daily News, student daily, published a series of articles 
reporting the activities of the university employees 
branch of the Committee for Industrial Organization. 
It reported that the dining halls employees were seek- 
ing improved working conditions and higher pay. This 
fall service employees are working on a six-day (instead 
of seven-day) week. This change, announces the uni- 
yersity, has no relation to the recent labor agitation 
at Yale. 


SHEAR ROBBERY 


Fighting a Plague. The anti-syphilis campaign being 
conducted on the Northwestern campus, in conjunction 
with other colleges and universities, has been marked 
by sincere student interest seldom expressed for serious 
undertakings. Despite the charges of small groups that 
the campaign is a move of sensationalism, the general 
student body has evidenced a willingness to cooperate. 

Students who take the free Wassermann test offered 
by the anti-syphilis committee are supporting a prac- 
tical move in the drive to eradicate a national scourge. 
They represent the attitude that social hygiene is a 
community problem, and that the college is a part of 
the community. The welfare of the individual and his 
benefit to society are vastly more important than any 
college course. 

Taking the Wassermann test carries with it no im- 
plications. There is no stigma attached to the person 
who may have contracted a venereal disease. The ways 
ff innocently becoming infected are many; no one can 
safely ignore the possibilities. There is nothing sen- 
sational about a plague; it is vital and menacing.— 
Daily Northwestern. 

a 


Balance the Greeks. Unfavorable campus social situ- 
ations arising from the fraternity-sorority system may 
be remedied to some degree, on the male side at least, 
by expansion of the Independent Men’s Association. 
Organized at the University of Oklahoma four years 
ago, this movement has spread to thirty-eight colleges 
and universities and has more than 60,000 members. 

Obviously this organization cannot duplicate the ac- 
tivities of the campus fraternities and does not wish to 
do so. But it does enable nonmembers of the frater- 
nities to enjoy activities they formerly missed. On 
many campuses, for instance, nonfraternity men form- 
erly were excluded from intramural sports. The I. M. 
A. has corrected this and has provided new avenues for 
social life. 

The new organization gives trophies for high-grade 
averages and pays forty percent of the initiation fees of 
independent men elected to a freshmen’s national schol- 
astic fraternity. Its main effect, thus far, appears to be 
a deflation of the common idea that membership in a col- 
lege fraternity gives the collegian a vast social and aca- 
demic superiority. This, together with the provision 
of social and sports activities for nonfraternity men, ap- 
pears to more than justify existence of the new organ- 
ization. Continuing on its present lines, it should prove 
a socially healthful influence —Daily Texan. 





NOVEMBER, 1938 


CHURCH and CAMPUS 


Edited by Ropert G. ANDRUS 


WE INAUGURATE herewith Church and Campus 
as a new “department,” to be devoted to significant de- 
velopments in church student work throughout the 
country. The Editorial Committee makes this innova- 
tion, in direct response to the request of many friends, 
and is glad to do so because it believes deeply in the 
contribution which the life and leadership of the church 
student groups have to make to the whole Student 
Christian Movement. Mr. Andrus is a frequent con- 
tributor to various current periodicals and is a repre- 
sentative of the Presbyterian Board of Education, 
serving as Counselor to Protestant students at Columbia 
University —EbiTors. 
s 


Financing Christian Education. The Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. A., is busily engaged in raising a Sesqui- 
centennial Fund for Christian Education to provide 
more adequate resources for the Church’s fifty-two 
colleges and fifty-four Westminster Foundations in 
university centers. The goal of the campaign is $10,- 
000,000. The Presbyterians have been vigorous in the 
development of work with students, in the conviction 
that the Church as Church has a responsibility to pro- 
vide a Christian ministry to its member young people 
who are in centers of higher education. Behind the 
campaign for funds is the belief that the challenge of 
secular education must be met now, if the Christian 
forces of this country are ever to cope with the growing 
problems it raises. The Christian Church has always 
supported education conducted with a Christian per- 
spective; secular education challenges this view. The 
phenomenal growth of state universities, the loss of 
income from endowment in private institutions, and the 
possible dangers from state control of education (as 
one observes what has happened in Germany) are all 
factors underlying the Sesquicentennial Fund. Pres- 
byterian students are aiding in the job of money raising 
by speaking in church groups and before official bodies. 
In a variety of ways they are dramatizing the necessity 
for greater responsibility of the church in the forma- 
tion of character in the leaders of tomorrow. 


What Next in National Conferences? Shall there be 
a North American Conference on “The World Mission 
of Christianity” during Christmas week of 1939? This 
question is being asked by Christian Association Coun- 
cils, the Student Volunteer Movement, and Church 
Boards of Education. All Christian Associations, Re- 
gional Councils and church-related groups are invited 
to express their views. (Write the national secretary 
of your Movement, or the INTERCOLLEGIAN.) 


Exchange by Faith. It happened this way at Cornell 
University: The Wesley League invited a Jewish rabbi 
as its speaker for a Sunday evening meeting; then a 
group of twenty-five students, on the next Friday night, 
visited the Hillel Foundation for its 7: 30 meeting. At 
8: 30 fourteen of the Jewish group were escorted to the 
Friday Night Class, then in session for a social-devo- 
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with a strong faculty and a cos- 
mopolitan student body. 


A CURRICULUM 


recently revised to provide train- 
ing in the basic requirements for 
parish leadership. 


AMPLE LABORATORY 


experience under close supervi- 
sion in city, town, village and 
country fields. 


LIFE 


In a college community whose 
college of liberal arts and con- 
servatory of music add much to 
the delights of cultured living. 


DEGREES 
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The Graduate School of Theology 
Oberlin College 
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tional program. The Hillel visitors took part in the 
social, becoming “O’Tooles” and “O’Haras” for the 
moment, then shared in the regular worship service, 
The meeting closed in a fellowship circle, singing “Blest 
Be the Tie That Binds.” 


Church and Crisis. The Committee of Reference and 
Counsel of the Foreign Missions Conference was in ses- 
sion on the day when the immediate fate of Europe was 
being settled at Munich. The Committee, in common 
with individuals and groups all over North America, 
prayed that peace might come to Europe, and set down 
as its convictions: 

“Meeting in a time of extreme crisis when 
Europe seems to be on the verse of an outbreak of 
war . . . conscious that such a war would make 
still more remote the attainment of the goal of a 
world community based on Christian ideals, a 
goal toward which the missionary enterprise is 
striving; the Committee desires to endorse 
the appeal of the President of the United States 
that in this immediate crisis the way of consultation 
and negotiation may not be abandoned for the way 
of force. It desires also to express its conviction 
that there can be no permanent solution of inter- 
national problems until arbitrary nationalism gives 
way to a community of nations under government 
and subject to law. We therefore appeal to all 
those who share these convictions to work toward 
these ends through prayer and action in every way 
possible. Specifically, we express our desire to 
participate in the meeting of church leaders being 
called by the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, to consider the responsibility of 


1 
i 


he church in the present critical situation.” 


+ 
t 


O God, we thank thee for this universe, our great home; for 
ts vastness and its riches, and for the manifoldness of the life 
which teems upon it and of which we are part. We praise 
thee for the arching sky and the blessed winds, for the driving 
louds and the constellations on high. We praise thee for the 
salt sea and the running water, for the everlasting hills, for the 
trees, and for the grass under our feet. We thank thee for our 
senses by which we can see the splendor of the morning, and 
hear the jubilant songs of love, and smell the breath of the 
springtime. Grant us, we pray thee, a heart wide open to all 
this joy and beauty, and save our souls from being so steeped 
: care or so darkened by passion that we pass heedless and un- 
seeing when even the thorn-bush by the wayside is aflame with 
the glory of God.—Walter Rauschenbusch. 





YOUNG EMERSON 
SPEAKS! 


Hitherto unpublished sermons by the youth- 
ful Emerson have now been edited and pub- 
lished by Professor A. C. McGiffert of our 
faculty. A fascinating new look into the 
mind of a great spiritual leader and an in- 
spiration for your own writing and speaking. 
Order through your bookseller. 


The Chicago Theological Seminary 
5757 University Ave., Chicago 


Winter Quarter opens January 3. Catalogue 
on application 
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ACTIONS OF THE NI. CC, 


glorious host 


BEREA COLLEGE, September 4-9, 1938 was g 
to the third annual meeting of the N. I. C. C. Made to feel, 
by the cordiality of President and Mrs. Hutchins and the staff, 
a veritable part of the Berea family, the ninety members of 
the Council, representing the Movement in all sections of the 
country, will remember “Berea 1938” as six days of hard ex- 
acting work, grand fun together and the satisfying achievements 
deepened loyalties, friendships and clarified policies and 
program for the crucial period ahead. This was no tradition- 
wursing Council; it insisted upon preserving values from the 
past but emphatically its perspective was forward. 

Betty Cooper (Washington State) and Murray Branch (Vir- 
ginia Union) were chairmen par excellence. New officers for 
1938-39 are: Betty Cooper and Paul Moritz (Kansas) Chair- 
men; and Edwin Sullivan (California Tech.) and Leonard 
Detweiler (Temple), Vice-Chairmen. 

The Berea actions are of interest to every local Association 
and every Regional Council; they should be studied in detail. 
In every case they reflect not casual thinking but careful con- 
sideration of the reports of Regional Councils, or of the stand- 
ing and preparatory committees which were the basis of the 
Council’s work for the first three days. 





& 
RELATIONS WITH THE CHURCHES 


I. PREAMBLE. 


Among the factors which make urgent the task of developing 
a sense of Christian unity and devising channels for codperative 
work among Student Christian Associations and church groups, 
the following seem to have special significance: 

1. The secularization of life, the menacing increase of racial 
agonism, and the growth of extreme nationalistic movements 
which subordinate the Christian message and the Church to the 
totalitarian state. Confronted by such forces there is no hope 

{ building a Christian world unless Christian groups learn how 
0 transcend their divisions, thinking and acting as a united 
Church of Christ. This situation puts upon the organized 





NOVEMBER, 1938 


Church and upon the Student Christian Associations an obliga- 
tion to demonstrate the reality and power of the Church 
Universal. 


2. The growth in the larger state and independent universities 
of church student groups, sponsored by the denominations and 
drawn together in national fellowship by national university 
departments and secretaries and by the University Committee 
of the Council of Church Boards of Education. So marked 
have. been the changes in the church student movements during 
the past decade that many of these groups locally and nationally 
have taken on the interests and characteristics of Student 
Christian Associations. Of the necessity of increased coGperative 
work our council in 1936 said: 

“We regard the problem of codperation with other stu- 
dent religious groups as on a level different from that of 
cooperation with most other organized student groups. One 
obvious reason is that the philosophy and program interests 
of these organized Church student groups are more nearly 
identical with the whole range of interests of our Student 
Christian Associations, whereas our contacts with other 
organizations are limited usually to one program interest 
and often for a brief time. In the case of many of the 
organized Church student groups, they not only share our 
Christian philosophy but are with us in the vanguard of 
interest in such issues as race, peace, and economics. We 
feel that the urgent need of the present moment is that we 
should continue locally, regionally, and nationally the mul- 
tiplying of experience in codperation of the kind that has 
been growing in many regions.” 

3. Marked changes in the Student Christian Associations \o- 
cally and regionally since 1930, so that the question of the 
N. I. C. C.’s leadership in codperative work is no longer an 
academic one. Today many local units are members of campus 
Christian Councils or are involved in united work plans and 
four regional councils unite in their memberships church groups 
as well as Student Christian Association groups. 

4. A recent strengthening of fellowship between church and 
Association leaders locally and nationally, expressing itself in a 
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variety of ways—and based in the main upon a common con- 
ception of the task of the Student Christian Movement today. 

5. The desire of many church student groups for membership 
in the World’s Student Christian Federation and the desire of 
the N. I. C. C. to have them in this fellowship. 


Therefore, we propose increased codperation between the 
N. I. C. C. and the church student groups, as set forth in 
Section III of this report. In such codperation the N. I. C. C. 
Commission should keep in mind (a) our essential responsibility 
for what we consider our unique characteristics, and (b) that 
for the present codperation shall be primarily functional. Al- 
though we recognize that such codperation might lead to 
future organizational changes, we should not therefore be de- 
terred from the course of action recommended in Section III. 


II. CHARACTERISTICS. 


The Student Christian Association Movement has been and 
still is characterized by certain qualitative and functional ele- 
ments for the preservation and extension of which we believe 
we have a responsibility. This does not mean that other student 
Christian groups do not have some or all of these elements; 
it does mean that we have a special responsibility for character- 
istics such as: 


1. A free lay fellowship without discrimination with regard 
to the church affiliation or religious background of its members. 
It is inclusive of all who accept its purpose; it is not sec- 
tarian. 


2. A fellowship which must be free to pioneer in new areas 
of life accordingly as it sees the leading of God. 


3. A fellowship which in its essential character as well as in 
its interest makes no discrimination of race, color, or sex, and 
consciously bases its work upon complete mutuality of participa- 
tion by its members. 


4. A fellowship rooted in faith in student responsibility and 
committed to democratic processes under student leadership. 


5. A fellowship indigenous to the campus and committed to 
making that fellowship intercollegiate. 


6. A fellowship having a profound sense of responsibility for 
demonstrating its essential unity with Christian students in all 
lands, and taking an organic part in creating the World Chris- 
tian Community through the World’s Student Christian 
Federation. 


III. RECOMMENDATIONS. 
lt was voted: 


1. That the N. I. C. C., through the Commission on Students 
and the World Christian Community, be directed to create a 
Commission on Relations with the Churches which shall be 
charged with responsibilities as follows: 

(a) To study the regional and national relationships of 
our Movement with other Christian groups, and the policies 
guiding coOperative action. 

(b) To study the existing codperation on local campuses 
between the Student Christian Associations and other Chris- 
tian groups. 

(c) To confer with representatives of the Student Vol- 
unteer Movement and the University Committee of the 
Council of Church Boards of Education for the purpose of 
discovering and publicizing effective methods for realizing 
common objectives and of conducting codperative experi- 
ments on local campuses. 

(d) To coéperate with and stimulate Church commis- 
sions in the regions and on local campuses for purposes 
similar to those stated above. 

(e) To continue codperation with the United Christian 
Youth Movement and to undertake more effective methods 
of acquainting local groups with its program. 

(f{) To coéperate with the World Council of Christian 
Youth. 
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(g) To secure further participation of denominational 
student groups in the publication of and use of Tue 
INTERCOLLEGIAN. 


2. We recommend that the Administrative Committee of 
N. I. C. C. appoint and provide for the attendance of six 
fraternal delegates at the National Student Conference of the 
Council of Church Boards of Education in December, 1938, 
three of these to be nominated by the National Student Council 
of the Y. W. C. A. and three by the National Council of Stu- 
dent Christian Associations (Y. M. C. A.). It is understood 
that appointments shall be in the proportion of two students to 
one senior. 


& 
ECONOMICS 


It was voted: 
1. That the Economics Commission be continued. 


2. That the following recommendations of the Economics 
Commission be accepted: 

(a) It is recommended that as a special emphasis for 
the year 1938-1939 the Student Christian Movement give 
consideration to the economic factors involved in all phases 
in the Student Christian program. 


(b) To assure a central place in the program it is rec- 
ommended that each local Association group have a strong 
committee at work continuously on the economic aspects 
of the Student Christian Movement program and that each 
Regional Council provide an Economics Commission. 

(c) In conference planning, give special attention to 
economic questions and plan that conferences, local and 
regional, shall deal with specific phases of the economic 
problem: for example, the Berea Conference on labor. 

(d) Locate local and regional resources for the economic 
phase of the Student Christian Movement program—for 
example, professors of economics, labor leaders, industrial 
experts, unemployed social workers. Also, discover situa- 
tions that provide fruitful fields for economic study. 

(e) Conduct campus experiments tending to raise stand- 
ards of economic action. For example: student codpera- 
tives; honesty in student organizations; wages and hours 
of college employees, etc. 

({) The Regional Councils to report local and regional 
developments in the realm of economic education. It is 
suggested that such reports include discussion and critical 
evaluation, based on the work of the national Economics 
Commission. 

(g) Encourage intensive study of economic situations 
by present student leaders and staff members so that those 
who are in a position to help formulate the policy of the 
Student Christian Movement may be competent in analysis 
and constructive action. When new leaders are appointed 
their concern for a valid economic program should be a 
consideration. 


3. That the Economics Commission make available informa- 
tion on its specific proposals and on legislation which has a 
bearing on them. 


4. That study material be provided in the following areas: 


A study of the principles in the Hebrew-Christian tra- 
dition which are related to the social and economic prob- 
lems of our day. An analysis of the degree to which 
modern Christian precepts and institutions incorporate these 
principles; also the degree to which present Christian pre- 
cepts and institutions have been accommodated to prevail- 
ing economic philosophies and practices. 

A searching study of the elements in the Christian faith 
which demand commitment to the social and economic 
struggle of the people. 


5. That sections (a) through (g), above, of the Economics 
Commission report, become its charter for the coming yeat 
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and that every effort be made to take these recommendations 
seriously. 


Since (a) the National Assembly has recommended that 
THe INTERCOLLEGIAN be printed under a union label; and (b) 
since the N. I. C. C. has already undertaken a study of THE 
[NTERCOLLEGIAN, it is recommended that the N. I. C. C.’s study 
be broadened to include an investigation of the labor conditions 
under which THE INTERCOLLEGIAN is published and that a re- 
port be made to the N. I. C. C. Administrative Committee for 
action. 


It was recommended that the N. I. C. C. give active sup- 
port to: 

(a) Freedom of speech, place, and assembly. 

(b) Social legislation such as the American Youth 
Act; the extension of the N. Y. A.; minimum and maxi- 
mum hours; elimination of child labor; social insurance; 
slum clearance and low cost housing. 


(c) Collective action by organized groups supporting the 
efforts of all workers (industrial, rural, clerical and pro- 
fessional) to build a strong responsible labor movement ; 
and participation in the codperative movement and other 
organized efforts to deal with the problems of the con- 
sumer. (Due to lack of time this motion was not brought 
to a vote.) 


* 
DELTA FARM STUDY PROJECT 


After a careful analysis of the factors had been presented 
on behalf of the Economics and Race Commissions, and in the 
light of the ensuing discussion 


lt was voted: 

1. That a study project should not be held at the Delta Farm 
in 1939 unless all members of our Movement could participate 
equally and without segregation, or on some other basis satis- 
factory to the Administrative Committee of the N. I. C. C. 

see . b-C. <. 
ur interracial policy: 


reaffirm the Hightstown statement of 


“The Interracial Commission sees nation-wide evidences 
of discrimination in civic, educational, social and religious 
institutions; in occupational and political practices, in the 
general movements of the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A; 
in our regional student councils and local Associations. 
Therefore, we are convinced that the problem of racial 
adjustment is of national concern. This widespread con- 
dition is a denial of our concept of Christian brotherhood 
and of a genuinely codperative society. We recommend 
that the National Student Councils of the Y. M. C. A. and 
Y. W. C. A., because we are basically interracial in mem- 
bership, direct our united efforts toward furthering the 
establishment of a Student Christian Movement and a so- 
cial order which provide every individual, regardless of 
race, opportunity to participate and share alike in all the 
relationships of life. We recognize that this policy, main- 
tained consistently and progressively, requires in practice 


the ultimate elimination of all segregation and discrimina- 
tion.” 
3. While normally the Movement sponsors only those pro- 


jects in which principles adopted by the N. I. C. C. can be 
applied, the N. I. C. C. does not wish to seem to prevent the 
holding of projects in a situation where factors beyond the 
mtrol of the Movement prevent the securing of ideal condi- 
ions, when the project otherwise provides significant values, 
educational and otherwise, which seem to warrant temporary 
adjustments for the sake of future achievements. Such proj- 
écts should be undertaken, however, only when approved by the 
N. I. C. C. Administrative Committee and after consultation 


with national commissions and regional groups involved. 


i 
d 


NOVEMBER, 1938 


INTERRACE 


It was voted: 


I. That the Interracial Commission be continued with the 
following responsibilities : 


1. Increasing codperation between the national commitee and 
the regional and local groups in regard to: 


(a) Issues and program concerns of regional and local 
groups. 


(b) Securing of leadership and provision of resources 
for the above. 


2. Preparation of materials after consultative processes with 
the regions and by national action, as follows: 


(a) An exchange sheet of techniques for producing social 
change. 


(b) Study material on “The Effect of Segregation Upon 
the Relations of White and Negro People in the Com- 
munity and Association Life.” 


(c) Current issues authorized by national action: anti- 
lynching legislation, Harrison-Black-Fletcher Bill, etc. 


3. Leadership and advisory service for regional and local 
groups to the extent permitted by time and budget. 


II. That objectives for the coming year’s program shall be: 


a. Increased demonstration in the total Association life of 
the inclusive nature of its membership and of its objective in 
regard to race relations. This involves (a) continued demon- 
stration, in all national aspects, of inclusive and non-discrimi- 
natory practices; (b) efforts to increase the evidence of its 
interracial membership and nature of its purpose in all local 
and regional aspects of the program. 


b. Increased effort to change the economic and educational 
institutions, legal systems, religious organizations and social 
customs which limit the functioning of the Associations as a 
movement open to all persons sharing a common purpose irre- 
spective of race. 


III. That the Committee continue to have as its basic pur- 
pose: “To provide resources for the leadership of the Move- 
ment (regional and local staff; council members; individuals 
in local Associations) to enable the promotion of a process of 
interracial education. The committee accepts as the objective 
for all interracial education the establishment of a mutually 
cooperative and truly Christian and democratic society which 
provides identical opportunities for all without the limitations 
of segregation or discrimination based on race or color.” 


IV. That Jewish-Gentile and Oriental relationships be given 
increased attention in the work of this Committee. 


a 
CHRISTIAN PURPOSE 


Evidence is not lacking that lines are tightening all around 
us, making it imperative that we reaffirm the fact that the 
uniqueness of our Student Christian Movement lies in our com- 
mitment to God as revealed in Jesus Christ and his way. Re- 
ports from students in five regional groups show that we as a 
Movement have failed in leadership at this point. The com- 
mittee therefore brings the following needs to the attention of 
the whole Movement: 


1. To find a process to discover what is our central Christian 
loyalty and how it may be interpreted in terms applicable to all 
phases of our work. 

2. To see how each phase of our Movement’s life and work 
is related to our Christian purpose. 

3. To study how religious interest begins and how religious 
experience grows. 

4. To share our common Christian convictions as a basis for 
deepening our sense of Christian fellowship. 

5. To promote more interest in college curriculum courses 
in religion and to support those courses most effective in their 
relation to vital concerns in sccial and personal living. 
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" vital 1 \ is a ement The commission shall 
be centered at Oberlin, Ohio, with Dean Thomas Graham as 
advisor Student « hairman shall be appointed by the Ad 
ministrative Committee of the N. I. C. C. and the commission 
membership shall include students, faculty and staff 

2. That Regional Councils arrange meetings of teachers of 
Bible and religion to suggest ways of encouraging more ade- 
quate instruction in religion in curriculum courses and in 
voluntary classes 

3. That such books as the Hazen series be supported to give 
an intelligent basis of religious understanding, to supplement 


courses, and to be used as preparatory materials for conferences, 
retreats, and cabinet meetings. 
4. That each local 


in the Bible and provide more seminars and retreats to strength- 


‘ 


Association center its work more firmly 


en its program in social and economic fields 


5. That the psychology, history and techniques of leading 
effective worship be studied, in order that campus groups may 


lead creative worship and that living fellowship may be en- 


uraged in local, regional and national groups. 


6. That the commission periodically call to the attention of 


the local organizations helpful materials in this field. TH 
INTERCOLLEGIAN might be an effective organ for distribution. 


7. In view of the contribution which may be made through 
adequate instruction in Bible and religion in curriculum courses, 
we suggest that the Commission on Our Christian Purpose con- 
sult with the members of the National Association of Biblical 
Instructors concerning ways and means of providing more 
courses designed to relate Biblical material to the immediate 
problems of the individual student and of the campus, and 


I SO 


furnishing techniques and incentives for 


continued voluntary 
study of the documents of our Christian faith. 
8. That the Commission on Students and World Christian 
Community continue its work along the lines indicated at 
Hightstown, Oberlin and Oxford, Ohio. 


a 
WORLD'S STUDENT CHRISTIAN FEDERATION 


ProvisionaL W. S. C. F. Counc. 


1 


Although the legal status of affiliation with the World's 
Student Christian Federation in the U. S. A. 
changed, 

It was voted: 
1. That a Provisional W. S. C. F 


1 
i} 


remains un- 


Council in the U. S. A. 


! be codéperation with and promo- 


ve created whose function sha 
tion of W. S. C. F. 
‘ . 


That this Council include representatives of the N. I. C. C., 
the University Commission of the Council of Church Boards 
of Education, and of the Student Volunteer Movement. The 
following plan for representation is recommended: 

N. I. C. C.: Student Y. M. C. A., three members; Stu- 
dent Y. W. C. A., three members ; 

University Commission, three members; 

Student Volunteer Movement, one member; 

Members-at-large, three, to be appointed by the Execu- 
tive Secretary of N. I. C. C. and the chairman of Uni- 
versity Commission of Church Boards of - Education in 
consultation. 


3. That this Council be empowered to affiliate (in addition 
to the American organizations now afhliated with the Federa- 
tion) student Christian groups, provided they conform to the 
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recommendations for guidance made by the General Committee 


a fs eee A 


“We reaffirm for the guidance of Church and N. I. C.¢ 
leaders in U. S. A. the basic character of the Federation 
as an independent lay movement, equally representative of 
men’s and women’s leadership, interracial in character, and 
controlled by its own student membership. It takes its 
source and draws its life from the Church, but it is under 
the direction of no particular church or group of churches, 
Its fellowship seeks to provide a center of unity for the 
Christian forces at work in colleges and universities. It 
draws its membership from many different branches of the 
Church and from those unrelated to the Church 

“We express therefore the hope that any hardening of 
Should 
it be found, however, that a major confessional group, which 
has a contribution to make which cannot be made in a 
similar way through direct membership in an interconfes- 
sional movement, desires to join the new organization as 
such, the new agency for affiliation should, after consulta- 
tion with the officers of the Federation, accept such a 
group, provided it fulfills the requirements mentioned in 
the Zeist resolution on confessional groups.” 


confessional and denominational lines be avoided. 


4. That groups which are so affiliated with the Council should 
then become represented on a plan to be worked out by the 
Council itself. 

FINANCE 

The report of contributions to the W. S. C. F. 

In light of this report 


from each 
region was read. 


J 


It was voted: 

1. That each Regional Council adopt a specific policy with 
regard to Federation support and that the Regional Councils 
urge every local Association to accept definite responsibility 
in this matter 

2. That each Regional Council report to the national student 
office the plans for Federation support formulated within the 
region. 

The following plan is suggested to the Regional Councils: 

(a) A minimum or percentage contribution from each 
Association in the region. 

(b) A place for a Federation pledge to be provided on 
finance pledge cards. 

(c) Interpretation of W. S. C. F. in frequent issues 
of regional newsletters. 

3. That the Provisional W. S. C. F. Council in U. S. A. 
form, a Federation Income Committee to take vigorous action 
and responsibility in Federation support. 

4. That “Friends of the Federation” forms be distributed now 
to members of N. I. C. C. and they be urged to enroll. 

5. That N. I. C. C., as a holding company for Federation 
funds in this country, shall continue to serve in that capacity. 
LITERATURE 
It was voted: 

1. That N. I. C. C. request each region to report in its 
newsletter the Federation literature as it becomes available. 
Similar information should be given concerning material issued 
by the national offices. 

2. That samples of Federation publications be on display in 
Regional Council meetings and in program laboratories of sum- 
mer conferences. 

3. That regional secretaries make an effort to introduce this 
material to local Associations and that local Associations in- 
clude it in their libraries. 


W. S. C. F. GENERAL COMMITTEE 


It was voted: 

That the N. I. C. C. endorse the invitation extended by the 
Administrative Committee of the W. S. C. F. to hold the 1941 
General Committee meeting on this continent in the event that 
it is impossible to hold it in the Far East. 
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NATIONAL INTERCOLLEGIATE CHRISTIAN 
COUNCIL 


CoNSTITUTIONAL CHANGES 


. — fond 
cas % ca. 


That there be consultations with the National Boards of the 

M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. A. looking toward constitutional 
anges in both student Y. M. C. A.’s and Y. W. C. A.’s, so 
at there might be: 

1. A National Assembly representative of local Associa- 
tions and deriving legislative authority from the parent 
bodies of the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. 

2. The N. I. C. C. (a) functioning as an administrative 
body of the National Assembly; (b) composed of regular 
representatives, staff and members-at-large, and (c) em- 
powered to appoint its own ad interim committee. 


Stupy COMMISSION 


That the Study Commission of the N. I. C. C. be continued 
itther year; that it be given special responsibility for 
ing the program needs of regional and local groups and 
exploring new ways of meeting these needs through a 
possible realignment of the program responsibilities of staff 





members and program commissions; that it be asked to submit 


the next meeting of the N. I. C. C. a proposal for equitable 
fnancing of the program staff of the national Y. M. C. A. 
nd Y. W. C. A. 

It was voted: 

1. 1939 N. I. C. C. That the N. I. C. C. be continued for the 
ear 1939, looking forward to a more permanent organizational 
structure, and that the Administrative Committee secure from 
the National Boards of the Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. A. 
the necessary approval for the year 1939. 

2. Student Representation. That the Administrative Com- 
mittee of the N. I. C. C. and all national commissions shall 
‘lude as members at least two men students and two women 
students, or graduates out of college not more than one year. 

Replying to a question from the floor the chairman stated that 
the word “shall” is not to be considered mandatory in the event 
that students are not available.) 

3. Regional-National Relations. That the N. I. C. C. ex- 
ess its desire to co6perate with the Regional Councils in 
ffecting adjustments in the areas of program and codperation 
hich may make the influence and leadership of the Movement 
re effective in the colleges and universities within the region; 
at all Regional Councils be invited to consult and collaborate 

tively with the Administrative Committee of the N. I. C. C. 

rganizational adjustments, staff relations, financial pro- 
lures, membership standards and all other aspects of the 
‘egional Council’s work which contribute to the strengthening 
' national student work. 

4. Representation at Next Mecting. Fifty delegates to be 
flected by the Regional Councils and three by the Interseminary 
Movement; ten representatives of the Administrative Com- 
mittee of the N. I. C. C. and its Program Committee (of the 
en representatives to be appointed by the Administrative Com- 
mittee at least two shall be students). The basis for regional 


representation follows: 
( Others Total 


o 


Students 


Pacific Northwest 1 man, 1 woman 1 3 
Asilomar ........ 2 men, 2 women | 5 

Rocky Mountain 2 men, 2 women | 5 
ventral (Y. M.) 3 men ] 4 

neva (Y. W.) .... 3 women | 4 

Southern (Y. M.) 3 men ] | 
southern (Y. W.) 3 women ] 4 

ON eee 2 men, 2 women 2 6 

liddle Atlantic 2 men, 2 women 3 7 

 } aa 1 man, 1 woman 1 3 

New England 3 men or women 2 5 

ee PDO ERT Te 3 men or women 3 
Total Regional Representation 38 15 53 
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FAR EASTERN STUDENT SERVICE FUND 


Last year $18,000 was secured by the Far Eastern Student 
Emergency Fund, initiated and sponsored by the N. I. C. C. 
with the codperation of the University Commission of the Coun- 
cil of Church Boards of Education. In view of the known 
interest of other student organizations, 


It was voted: 


Provided that (a) in a united Fund the strengthening of the 
Student Christian Community in the Far East can be made 
an integral part of the appeal, and (b) that I. S. S., which is 
sponsoring important appeals for other causes, is in a position 
to make available adequate leadership for a genuinely codpera- 
tive effort on behalf of students in the Far East. 

That in the year 1938-1939 the N. I. C. C. enter a united Far 
Eastern Student Service Fund, this fund to be under the 
auspices of the representatives of the International Student 
Service and the N. I. C. C.; the University Commission 
to be asked to continue its codperation. Other codperating 
organizations to include, if they desire to coGperate, the Ameri- 
can Student Union, the National Student Federation of 
America, the Catholic Student Peace Federation, and other 
national student organizations acceptable to the codperating 
agencies. 

a 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
RESUME: 

In January, 1938, the N. I. C. C. authorized an Intercollegian 
Study Committee. This Committee was appointed by the Ad- 
ministrative Committee of the N. I. C. C., had three meetings 
in Chicago and distributed its report, as instructed, in advance 
of the September, 1938 meeting of the N. I. C. C. There was 
a brief discussion in which the question was raised whether 
or not the Y. W. C. A. had indicated willingness to participate 
in the sponsorship of the INTERCOLLEGIAN. 

It was voted: 

1. That the N. I. C. C. sponsor the INTERCOLLEGIAN. 

2. That “Recommendation B” of the Intercollegian Study 
Committee’s report be adopted as follows: 

“The possibility of having various church groups assist 
in sponsoring THE INTERCOLLEGIAN was considered. The 
committee felt that this had possibilities but that it would 
perhaps be impossible to put it into effect at present. 
Therefore the committee makes these recommendations con- 
cerning church groups: ‘That there be a church page in 
Tue INTERCOLLEGIAN which would contain news from 
church groups, such a page to be formulated with the help 
of representatives from these groups; and that there be 
included in the board of editors one active church repre- 
sentative.” (The motion was carried by vote of 40 to 6.) 

3. That the N. I. C. C. try to secure a trained person to give 
at least one-half time to editing THe INTERCOLLEGIAN. 


4. That the entire report of the Intercollegian Study Com- 
mittee be accepted. 


a 
PEACE ACTION 


A. The work of the Council was guided by: 
1. The request that the N. I. C. 
peace. 


C. take a definite stand on 


2. The Oberlin resolution that the N. I. C. C. “participate in 
the United Student Peace Committee” on “items of program 
agreed upon” for codperative action. 


3. The actions of the Y. W. C. A. National Convention. 
4. The recommendations of the World Youth Congress. 


5. The expressed need for a peace program and a standing 
Peace Commission. 

6. The growing recognition that to take no position is actually 
to take a position by silent consent. 
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B. At the request of the Steering Committee tt was voted 


that the N. I. C. C. Administrative Committee incorporate in a 
peace education program (a) the proposals adopted by this 
Council and (b) those proposals which have not been adopted 


and about which there are conflicting opinions. 

(On questions in which there are two distinct opinions, 
it was requested that the record show the number of sup- 
porting votes and those opposing, rather than give the 
majority opinion as the decision of the entire group.) 

C. It was agreed to circulate the statement made by Frances 


Jones concerning the World Youth Congress and to approve 
the seven-point program of the Congress, as follows: 


1. Limitation and progressive reduction of armaments. 

2. Economic reconstruction with assurance of justice to all 
people. 

. , ; : ; 
3. Adherence to international law, respect for treaties ; 
modification of treaties 

4. Abstention from use of force as a national policy and 
abstention from interference in internal affairs of other nations. 


orderly 


5. Collaboration in free intellectual exchange between nations. 
6. Support of international codperation in ways which will 
advance and not contradict this program. 
7. Recognition of racial equality and minority rights; 
determination for colonies. 


lf 
seit- 


(It was agreed that when the W. Y. C. report is circu- 
lated, material showing the pacifist position be included in 
the same mailing. It was agreed also to circulate infor- 
mative material on the work of the various peace organ- 
izations and to show their positions on issues such as those 
suggested above. ) 


D. A 
1. To formulate a basis for a national peace program; t 
increase the effectiveness of our work and help the local Asso- 


tion 
ti0T 


i1ational Peace Commission was established: 
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Cla 

2. To stimulate the Associaticns to form their own Peace 
Commissions; to keep these commissions in touch with current 
events and help them deal with technical and organizational 
questions. 

3. To organize 
Associations and 
grams 


regional Peace Commissions to help local 
insure well-planned conference peace pro- 


4. To encourage student and staff leaders to further study 
of issues and promotion of peace action. 

5. To coéperate with other student peace organizations and 
to broaden the base of student peace action. To continue 
cooperation with the United Student Peace Committee. 

6. To maintain close contact with areas of 
through the Far Eastern Student Service Fund. 


conflict, as 


E. In the following areas the work of the Peace Commission 
is to be guided by the following policies: 
1. China and the Far East. 
The Miami position on military aggression was reaffirmed. 
(A statement was made on the recognition of wrong- 
doing in a philosophy of love, and the obligation of Chris- 
tians to withdraw support of Japanese aggression through 
economic non-participation. ) 
The continuation of the Far Eastern Student Service Fund. 
The recommendation to the United Student Peace Committee 
for observance of a Day of Fast on November 11. 
Expression of sympathy for the peoples of Japan. 
(On the question of the boycott it was requested that the 
differing positions be referred to the Peace Commission for 
a fair representation of each view in printed matter which 
the Commission may distribute.) 
(Vote was: 29 for; 19 opposed.) 
2. Latin America 
Support of the Good Neighbor policy; 
nomic and cultural exchange. 


encourage free eco- 
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Express approval to President Roosevelt and Mr. Hull for 
promotion of the Good Neighbor policy; protest against actions 
taken by selfish interests against such a policy. 

Endorse an All-America Student Conference in 1939. 

Develop correspondence with lands and 
especially with Mexican students. 

Approve establishment of a government Department of Cul- 
tural Relations. 


3. Spain. 


Give aid to the war victims and condemn air raids on civilians, 

Urge an effective policy of non-intervention. The differing 
positions on aid to loyalist Spain are to be presented to our 
membership. 

Urge codperation with American and English peace groups 
in ending direct military aid by the two governments to fascist 
forces of Germany and Italy. (Vote was approximately even.) 

4. Refugee Students. 

The N. I. C. C. to codperate in a campaign to make it 
possible for refugee students to find education and mainte- 
nance in the colleges and universities of the U. S. A, 
recommending to local Associations that they make specific 
effort to insure the presence of at least one refugee stu- 
dent on their campus in the year 1938-39. 


students in other 


F. The Peace Subcommittee presented two reports, both 
stressing the Christian brotherhood of man and the violation 
done to man by war: 

Majority report: working for a world community; 
seeking the codperation of all nations and peoples toward 
this end; recognizing that peace and justice are insepa- 
rable; seeking a moral basis as foundation for international 
law; combatting the evils of military aggression; strength- 
ening the agencies for peaceful change. 

Minority report: indicating the futility of violence as a 
method; warning against influencing the government in 
ways which might lead to use of war machinery; rejecting 
use of military and semi-military means such as the block- 
ade; recommending codperation with the Youth Committee 
Against War. 


(Since the time was too brief to consider both the ma- 
jority and minority reports, it was voted to refer them to 
the Peace Commission for incorporation in its “peace edu- 
cation program.” Likewise, other material presented by 
the subcommittee but not acted upon, was referred to the 
Peace Commission for its information.) 

The Peace Commission recommended unanimously that 
the N. I. C. C. support the Vassar Peace Pact. Due to 
lack of time, this recommendation was not introduced to 
the plenary session. 

Note: The Peace Commission invites correspondence with 
local Association peace groups relative to any problems or suc- 
cesses which possibly may be of interest to other local groups. 
A full report of the Peace Commission (of which the foregoing 
is a condensation) may be secured from the Chairman: Ed 
Nestingen, 740 Langdon Street, Madison, Wisconsin. 


3 
HYMNBOOK 


The action of the preceding Council meeting was reaffirmed 
and authorization was given to Helen Morton to sign the pub- 
lication contract with Association Press, as read. 

It was voted: 

1. That the capital fund advanced by friends for the initial 
expenses of publication be returned to them if and when pos 
sible. 

2. That the three Movements together take responsibility for 
the sale of 2,500 copies before the date of publication, thus im 
suring self-liquidation. 

3. That the three Movements share proportionately in deficits 
and profits in such manner as determined by the Council of 
North American Student Christian Movements. 
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THE BookSHELF 


RESOURCES FOR LIVING 
Gaius Glenn Atkins. Harper. $2.50. 


The frequency with which books appear these days dealing 
with the abiding values of life is evidence, if any be needed, of 
widespread dissatisfaction with ourselves and our creaking in- 
dustrial society. This volume is a significant contribution to the 
literature dealing with life philosophy. It discusses work and 
play, art, love and worship. It expresses the mellow wisdom 
f one who is keenly aware of the tragic failure of our society 
to make generally possible the good life, but who still has faith 
in God and hope for man. 

The author was for many years in the ministry and is now 
n the faculty of Auburn Theological seminary, and his analysis 
f the inadequacies of the church is as trenchant as his reflec- 
tions on other aspects of our common life. “Even religion,” he 
says, “which . . . should serve the resources of life most simply 
and most directly . . . may become instead a self-assertive order 
concerned so largely with the defense of its great inheritances 
and the maintenance of its authorities as to obscure the very 
ends it was meant to serve. In fact, very much so.” And, “Be- 
yond debate, a church less entangled in society as a whole than 
any church today, a church having given far fewer hostages to 
money and social interest and influence, a tested remnant kind 
¢ church whose members would be true at any cost to their 
gospel, might have a power that for centuries no church has 
possessed. Through its example, its teaching, the contagion of 
its spirit, it might slowly reach and eventually change strategic 
regions of the world order.” 

This volume might well be in the Christian Association or 
church foundation library. It will help alike the mature and 
immature student in finding today the values that endure. It 
breathes faith and hope and courage without being in the least 
a Pollyanna document. And the phrasing as well as the con- 
tent is pleasing. Grorce L. Coins. 

University of Wisconsin. 


HONESTY 
Richard C. Cabot. Macmillan. $2.50. 


Honesty, by Richard C. Cabot, is a thought-provoking book; 
enjoyable too, for those who have the courage to allow their 
habitual deceits to be logically and more or less ruthlessly 
pulled out of the aura of rationalization and revealed as the 
common old sins of lying and dishonesty. Those who read the 
book must inevitably analyze and evaluate their own internal 
evasions and hypocrisies as well as their motives for not tell- 
ing the truth to others. 

Deceptions practiced in time of war have made the word 
Propaganda, which once meant education, now mean lies. 
Trickery employed by detectives in criminal cases is unfair to 
the guilty, to the public and to the detectives themselves. Is 
the man who steals to keep his family from starvation more 
lebased than the comfortable, tax-paying citizen who hires men 
iraudulently to snare the thief in order that his guilt may be 
exposed? What happens to the character of the detective who 
practices constant deceit? Can anyone be sure that he will not 
% “shadowed” in a time of tension? Dr. Cabot holds that all 
uch practices of deceit should be abolished. 

Dishonesties in business, in the classroom, in the science 
aboratory, in the sickroom, in social case work, in art, in reli- 
tion, even in friendly social exchanges, in the opinion of Dr. 
‘abot are unnecessary and complicate rather than aid in the 
wlving of problems. An interdependent world requires that men 
hall be able to trust one another. 

Reasons commonly given for lying: to save a life, in self- 
defense, because there are those who have no right to the 
tuth, or because the end to be achieved justifies the deception, 
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are searchingly questioned. Techniques for building habits of 
honesty and thus making it automatic are suggested. 

The book closes with a look at the possibilities for larger liv- 
ing through creative honesty. “We lie in the lap of an immense 
intelligence which makes us receivers of its truth and organs 
of its activity, provided we have done our part.” 

A group of students could profit greatly by a discussion series 
based on the materials in this book. Lura E. ASPINWALL. 


a 
HERE STAND I! 


Martin Niemoeller. Foreword by James Moffat. Trans- 
lated by Jane Lymburn. Willett, Clark and Co. $2.00. 


To read these powerful sermons is to see on the page the 
shadow of the imprisoned preacher; yet the power of his words 
lies in the fact that with an almost absolute consistency he 
points away from his standpoint, his confession, himself, to the 
one power which stands in a shaking world, to God in Christ. 
A truer title would be Solus Christus. There is here no defense 
of the church but repentant recognition of its spiritual and 
material poverty, no demeaning of the political opponent, no 
judging and dividing of the cultural heritage. Yet as the faith- 
ful and fateful direction of Niemoeller’s preaching is impressed 
upon the reader he comes to understand why just this man can 
stand while others fall and why just he is hated while con- 
temptuous paganism suffers others to preach. He has “no en- 
thusiasm for any earthly state,” not even for alternatives to 
Naziism; he leans upon no broken reeds, not even upon his own 
or the church’s ability to suffer martyrdom. Who knows 
whether he will be able to suffer without falling? Niemoeller 
stands because he is upheld in unwavering faith in God, be- 
cause he is made to stand again each day and hour in a world 
where there is no security, where one “must not even dream of 
peace” or even “hope for a truce.” He is hated because “the 
more determinedly the world approves of itself, the more sharp- 
ly must it resist a message based upon the belief that this 
world must pass away, nay more, that the judgment of God 
has already been pronounced upon it.” Martin Niemoeller in 
prison is witness not merely to the wickedness of German 
worldliness but to the evil in all human self-sufficiency and self- 
righteousness. His sermons constitute a book of prophecy. 

H. RicHarp NIEBUHR. 

Yale Divinity School. 


s 
PSYCHOLOGY AND RELIGION 


Carl Gustav Jung. Yale University Press. $2.00. 


Following the honors bestowed upon Jung at Harvard's Ter- 
centenary, these three Terry Lectures on Religion delivered at 
Yale last fall indicate a further recognition of the fruitful 
scholarship of the founder of the school of Analytical Psychol- 
ogy. Compact, vigorous, bristling with teasing implications, 
they should provide strong meat for those who hunger after 
fresh approaches to the religious problems of our generation. 

Jung here draws on the observations of some thirty years 
of successful clinical practice to interpret religious experience 
in the strictly empirical terms of a cautious scientist. His 
conclusions, however, necessitate an uncompromising rejection 
of the narrowly rationalistic, materialistic, humanistic, inter- 
pretations of human nature current to-day. Man’s conscious ego 
personality, for Jung, is but a small island in the ilimitable 
ocean of his total psyche which includes the vast reaches of 
his unconscious self. The latter contains images and energies 
that have an autonomous existence, are not “man-made,” and 
are “capable at times of assuming an intelligence and purposive- 
ness which are superior to actual conscious insight.” This un- 
conscious self confronts man with energizing values and di- 
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“Why this stealthy arrest with an armed force, as if I 
were a man of violence? I’ve been teaching you every day 1 
the temple and you could easily have taken me thet 

After printing costs are covered, profits from the sale of thi New York, N. Y. 
00k will go to Toyohiko Kagawa, for the furtherance of 
great work in Japan. G. 
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